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A QUIET GENTLEWOMAN. 


M* worthy friend Mrs. Allen, was 
a respectable widow lady, whose 
daughter having married a relation of 
my father’s, just at the time that she 
herself came to settle in the town 
near which we resided, constituted 
exactly that mixture of juxta-position 
and family connection, which must 
of necessity lead to a certain degree 
of intimacy, whatever discrepancies 
might exist in the habits and charac- 
ters of the parties. We were inti- 
mate accordingly; dined with her 
once a year, drank tea with her oc- 
casionally, and called on her every 
time that the carriage went into W—; 
visits which she returned 10 the lump, 
by a sojourn of at least a month every 
summer with us atthe Lodge. How 
my dear mother endured this last in- 
fliction I cannot imagine: I most un- 
dutifully contrived to evade it, by so 
timing an annual visit, which I was 
accustomed to pay, as to leave home 
on the day before her arrival and re- 
turn to it the day after her departure, 
quite content with the share of ennui 
which the morning calls and the tea- 
drinking (evils which generally fell 
to my lot) entailed upon me. 

This grievance was the more griev- 
ous, inasmuch as it was one of those 
calamities which do not admit the 
great solace and consolation to be 
derived from complaint. Mrs, Allen, 
although the most tiresome person 


under the san—without an idea, with- 
out a word, a mere inert mass of mat- 
ter,—was yét in the fullest sense of 
those “words of fear” a good sort 
of woman, well born, well bred, well 
jointured, and well conducted,—a 
perfectly unexceptionable acquaint- 
ance. There were some who even 
envied me my intimacy with this 
human automaton, this most extra- 
ordinary specimen of still life. 

In her youth she had been account+ 
ed pretty, a fair sleepy blue-eyed 
beauty, languid and languishing, and 
was much followed by that class of 
admirers, who like a woman the bet- 
ter the nearer she approaches to a 
picture in demeanour as well as in 
looks.* She had however, with the 
disparity that so often attends upon 
matrimony, fallen to the lot of a 
most vivacious and mercurial country 
squire, a thorough-paced fox-hunter, 
whose pranks (some of them more 
daring than lawful) had obtained for 
him the cognomen of “ mad Allen ;” 
and having had the good fortune to 
lose this husband in the third year of 
their nuptials, she had never under- 
gone the fatigue and trouble of mar- 
rying another, 

hen I became acquainted with 
her, she was a sleek round elderly 
lady, with very small features, very 
light eyes, invisible eye-brows, and a 
flaxen wig. She sat all day long on 





* One of her lovers, not quite so devoted to quietude in the fair sex, adventured on a gentle 
admonition. He presented to her a superb copy of the “ Castle of Indolence,” and requested 
her to read it. A few days after, he enquired of her sister if his fair mistress had condescend- 


ed to look into the book. 


“No,” was the answer. 


* No; but I read it to her as she lay on 


the sofa.” The gentleman was a man of sense, He shrugged his shoulders, and six months 


after married this identical sister. ‘ 
21 ATHENEUM, VoL. 6, 2d series. 
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a sofa by the fireside, with her feet 
canted up on an ottoman; the inge- 
nious machine called a pair of lazy 
tongs on one side of her, and a small 
table on the other, provided with 
every thing that she was likely or 
unlikely to want for the whole morn- 
ing. The bell-pull was also within 
reach: but she had an aversion to 
ringing the bell, a process which in- 
volved the subsequent exertion of 
speaking to the servant when he ap- 
peared. The dumb-waiter was her 
favourite attendant. There she sate, 
sofa-ridden ; so immovable,that if the 
fire had been fierce enough to roast 
her into a fever, as once happened to 
some exquisitely silly king of Spain, I 
do think that she would have followed 
his example, and have staid quiet, not 
from etiquette, but from sheer lazi- 
ness. She was not however unem- 
ployed; your very idle people have 
generally some play-work, the more 
tedious and useless the better ; her’s 
was knitting with indefatigable per- 
severance little diamonds in white 
cotton, destined at some future period 
to dovetail into a counterpane. The 
diamonds were striped, and were in- 
tended to be sewed together so artis- 
tically that the stripes should inter- 
sect each other, one row running per- 
pendicularly and the next horizon- 
tally, so as to form a regular pattern; 
a bit of white mosaic, a tessellated 
quilt. 

At this work I regularly found 
Mrs. Allen when compelled to the 
“ sad civility” of a morning call, in 
which her unlucky visitor had all 
the trouble of keeping up the con- 
versation. What a trouble it was! 
just like playing at batiledore by 
one’s self, or singing a duett with 
one’s own single voice : not the light- 
est tap would mine hostess give 
to the .shuttlecock ;—not a note 
would she contribute to the concert. 
She might almost as well have been 
born dumb, and but for a few stray 
noes and yeses, and once in a quar- 
ter some savourless inquiry, she 
might certainly have passed for such, 
She would not even talk of the wea- 
ther. Then her way of listening! 


One would have wagered that she 
was deaf. News was thrown away 
upon her; scandal did not rouse her; 
the edge of wit feli upon her dulness 
like the sword of Richard on the pil- 
low of Saladin. There never was 
such a woman! Her drawing-room, 
too, lacked all the artificial aids of 
conversation ; no books, no news 
papers, no children, no dogs; no- 
thing but Mrs. Allen and her knitted 
squares, and an old Persian cat, who 
lay stretched on the hearth-rug, as im- 
passable as his mistress ; a cat so ini- 
quitously quiet that he would neither 
play, nor purr, nor scratch, nor give 
any token of existence beyond mere 
breathing. I don’t think, if a mouse 
had come across him, that he would 
have condescended to notice it. 
Such was the state of things with 
in the room: without, it was nearly 
as bad. Her house, one of the best 
in W., was situate in a new street 
standing slant-ways to one of the en 
trances of the town ; a street of great 
gentility but of little resort, and 
above all, no thoroughfare. So that 
after going to the window to look for 
a subject, and seeing nothing but the 
dead-wall of an opposite chapel, we 
were driven back to the sofa to er 
patiate for the twentieth time on 
Selim’s beauty, and admire once 
again the eternal knitting. Ob the 
horror of those morning visits ! 
One very great aggravation of the 
calamity was the positive certainty 
of finding Mrs. Allen at home, The 
gentle satisfaction with which one 
takes a ticket from one’s card-case, 
after bearing the welcome answer 
“my mistress is just walked out!” 
never befel one at Mrs. Allen’s. 
She never took a walk, although 
she did sometimes, moved by the 
earnest advice of her apothecary, get 
so far as to talk of doing so, 
weather was always too hot, or too 
cold; or it had been raining; or tt 
looked likely to rain; or the streets 
were dirty ; or the roads were dusty; 
or the sun shone; or the sun did not 
shine (either reason would serve— 
her laziness was much indebted to 
that bright luminary ); or somebody 
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had called ; or somebody might call ; 
or (and this I believe was the excuse 
that she most commonly made to her- 
self) she had not time to walk on ac- 
count of her knitting, she wanted to 
get on with that. 

The only time that I ever saw her 
equipped in out-of-door-costume was 
one unexceptionable morning in 
April, when the sun, the wind, the 
sky and the earth, were all as bright, 
and sweet, and balmy, as if they had 
put themselves in order on purpose 
to receive an unaccustomed visitor. 
I met her just as she was issuing 
slowly from the parlour, and enchant- 
ed at my good fortune, entreated, 
with equal truth and politeness, that 
I might not keep her within. She 
entered into no contest of civility ; 
but returned with far more than her 
usual alacrity into the parlour, rung 
the bell for her maid, sate down on 
ber dear sofa, and was forthwith un- 
clogged, unshawled and unbonneted, 
seemingly as much rejoiced at the 
respite, as a school-boy reprieved 


from the rod, or a thief from the gal- 


lows. I never saw such an expres- 
sion of relief, of escape from a great 
evil, on avy human countenance, 
It would have been quite barbarous 
to have pressed her to take her in- 
tended walk : and, moreover, it would 
have been altogether useless. She 
had satisfied her conscience with the 
attempt, and was now set in to her be- 
loved knitting in contented obstinacy. 
The whole world would not have 
moved her from that sofa. 

_ She did however exchange even- 
ing visits, in a quiet melancholy way, 
with two or three ladies her near 
neighbours, to whose houses she was 
carried in the stately ease of a sedan- 
chair;—for in those days flies were 
not; at which times the knitting was 
replaced by cassino. Those visits 
were, if not altogether so silent, yet 
very nearly as dull as the inflictions 
of the morning; her companions (if 
companions they may be called) be- 
ing for the most part persons of her 
own calibre, although somewhat 
more loquacious, They had a beau 
or two belonging to this West Street 
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coterie, which even beaux failed to 
enliven ; a powdered physician, rath- 
er pompous; a bald curate, very 
prim, and a simpering semi-bald 
apothecary, who brushed a few strag- 
gling locks up to the top of his crown 
and tried to make them pass for a 
head of hair; he was by far the most 
gallant man of the party, and amongst 
them might almost be reckoned amus- 
ing. 

So passed the two first years of 
Mrs. Allen’s residence in W. The 
third brought her a guest whose pres- 
ence was felt as a relief by every 
body, perhaps the only woman who 
could have kept her company con- 
stantly, to the equal satisfaction of 
both parties. 

Miss Dale was the daughter of a 
deceased officer, with a small inde- 
pendence, who boarded in the winter 
in Charter-House Square, and passed 
her summer in visiting her friends. 
She was what is called a genteel lit- 
tle woman, of an age that seemed to 
vary with the light and the hour ; old- 
ish in the morning, in the evening 
almost young, always very smartly 
dressed, very good humoured, and 
very lively. Her spirits were really 
astonishing ; how she could not only 
appear gay, but be gay in such an 
atmosphere of dulness, still puzzles 
me to think of, There was no French 
blood either, which might have ac- 
counted for the phenomenon; her 

aternal grandfather having been in 
fis time high sheriff for the county of 
Notts; a genuine English country 
gentleman—and her mother, strange 
to relate, a renegado quakeress, ex- 
pelled from the Society of Friends 
for the misdemeanor of espousing an 
officer. Some sympathy might ex- 
ist there ; no doubt the daughter would 
have been as ready to escape from a 
community of lawn caps.and drab 
gowns as the mother. Her love of 
pink ribbons was certainly hereditary ; 
and, however derived, her temper 
was as thoroughly couleur de rose as 
her cap trimming. Through the long 
quiet morning, the formal visits, the 
slow dull dinners, she preserved one 
unvarying gaiety, carried the innova- 
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tion of smiles amongst the insipid 
gravities of the cassino table; and 
actually struck up an intermitting 
flirtation with the apothecary—which 
I, in my ignorance, expected to find 
issue in a marriage, and was simple 
enough to be astonished, when one 
morning the gentleman brought home 
a cherry-cheeked bride, almost young 
enough to be his grand-daughter. 
The loss of a lover, however, had 
no effect on Miss Dale’s spirits. I 
have never known any thing more 
enviable than the buoyancy of her 
temper. She was not by any means 
too clever for her company, or too 
well-informed ; never shocked their 
prejudices, or startled their ignorance, 
nor ever indeed said any thing re- 
markable at all. On the contrary, I 
think that her talk, if recollected, 
would seem, although always ami- 
able and inoffensive, somewhat vapid 
and savourless; but her prattle was 
so effervescent, so up—the cheerful- 
ness was so pa gp real,—that 
contrary to the effect of most spright- 
ly conversation, it was quite conta- 


gious and even exhilarated, as much 
as any thing could exhilarate the 


sober circle amongst whom she 
moved. 

She had another powerful attrac- 
tion in her extraordinary pliancy of 
mind. No sooner had he stage- 
coach conveyed her safely to the 
door of a large house in West-Street, 
than all her Charter-House Square 
associations vanished from her mind ; 
it seemed as if she had left locked up 
in her drawers with her winter ap- 
parel every idea not West Streetian. 
She was as if she had lived in W. all 
her days; had been born there, and 
there meant to die, She even divest- 
ed herself of the allowable London 
pe which looks down so scornful- 
en country dignitaries, admired the 

ayor, revered the corporation, pre- 
ferred the powdered physician to Sir 
Heary Halford, and extolled the bald 
curate as the most eminent preacher 
in England, Mr. Harness and Mr. 
Benson notwithstanding. 

So worthy a denizen of West- 
Street was of course hailed there 
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with great delight. Mrs. Allen, al- 
ways in her silent way glad to receive 
her friends, went so far as to testify 
some pleasure at the sight of Miss 
Dale ; and the Persian cat, going be- 
yond his mistress in the activity of his 
welcome, fairly sprang into her lap. 
The visits grew longer and longer, 
more and more frequent, and at last, 
on some diminution of income, end- 
ed in her coming regularly to live 
with Mrs, Allen, partly as humble 
companion, partly as friend: a most 
desirable increase to that tranquil 
establishment, which was soon after 
enlarged by the accession of a far 
more important visitor. 

Besides her daughter, whom she 
would have probably forgotten if our 
inquiries had not occasionally remind- 
ed her that such a person was in ex- 
istence, Mrs. Allen had ason in In- 
dia, who did certainly slip her mem- 
ory, except just twice a year when 
letters arrived from Bengal, She 
herself never wrote to either of her 
children, nor did I ever hear her men- 
tion Mr. Allen till one day, when she 
announced, with rather more anima- 
tion than common, that poor William 
had returned to England on account 
of ill health, and that she expected 
him in W. that evening, 

In the course of a few days my 
father called on the invalid, and we 
became acquainted, He was an ele- 
gant looking man, in the prime of life, 
high in the Company's service, and 
already possessed of ae pape 
wealth, His arrival excited a gre 
sensation in W. and the neighbour- 
hood, It was the eve of a general 
election, and some speculating alder- 
men did him the favour of tithing 22 
attack upon his purse, by fixing on 
him as a candidate to oppose the po 
ular member ; whilst certain equally 
speculating mammas meditated a more 
covert attack on his heart, va 
the charms of their unmarried dau; 
ters, Both parties were fated to dis- 
appointment ; he waved off either 
sort of address with equal disdain, 
and had the good-luck te get quit of 
his popularity almost as rapidly as he 
had acquired it. 
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Sooth to say, a man with more 
eminent qualifications for rendering 
i i ble than were pos- 
sessed by Mr. Allen seldom made his 
arance in civilized society. He 
had nothing in common with his good 
humoured-mother but her hatred of 
trouble and of talking; and having 
the misfortune to be very clever and 
very proud, tall and stately in his per- 
son, with a head habitually thrown 
back, bright black scornful eyes and 
acold disdainful smile, did contrive 
to gratify his own self-love by look- 
ing down upon other ple more 
afirontingly than the self-love of the 
said people could possibly endure. 
Nobody knew any harm of Mr. Allen, 
but nobody could abide him ; so that 
it being perfectly clear that he would 
have nothing to say, either for the 
Borough or the young ladies, the at- 
tentions offered to him by town and 
country suddenly ceased ; it being to 
this hour a moot point whether he or 
the neighbourhood first sent the oth- 
er to Coventry. 

He on his part, right glad as it 
seemed to be rid of their officious 
civility, remained quietly in his moth- 
er’s house, very fanciful and a little 
ill; talking between whiles of an in- 
tended visit to Leamington or Chel- 
tenham, but as easily diverted from a 
measure so unsuited to his habits as 
an abode at a public place, as Mrs. 
Allen herself had been from a morn- 
ing walk. All the summer he linger- 
ed at W., and all the autumn; the 
winter found him still there ; and at 
last, he declared that he had made 
up his mind to relinquish India al- 
together, and to purchase an estate in 
England, 

By this time our little world had 
become accustomed to his haughty 
manner, which had the advantage of 
being equally ungracious to every one 
(people will put up with a great deal 
in good company ; it is the insolence 
which selects its object that gives in- 
delible offence) ; and a few who had 
access to him on business, such as 
lawyers and physicians, speaking in 
high terms of his intelligence and 
information, whilst tradesmen of all 
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classes were won by his. liberality; 
Mr. Allen was in some danger of un~ 
dergoing a second attack of populari- 
ty, when he completely destroyed his 
rising reputation by a measure the 
most unexpected and astonishing—he 
married Miss Dale, to the inexpres- 
sible affront of every young lady, of 
fashion in the neighbourhood. He 
actually married Miss Dale, and all 
W. spoke of her as the artfullest 
woman that ever wore a wedding 
ring, and pitied poor Mrs. Allen, 
whose humble companion had thus 
ensnared her unwary son, Nothing 
was heard but sympathy for her :m- 
puted sufferings on this melancholy 
occasion, mixed with abuse of the 
unfortunate bride, whose extraordin- 
ary luck in making so brilliant an al- 
liance had caused her popularity to 
vanish as speedily as her husband's. 
With these reports tingling io m 

ears, I went to pay the wedding visit 
to Mrs. Allen senior, delighted at the 
event myself, both as securing much 
of good to Miss Dale, who was just 
the person to enjoy the blessings of 
her lot, and pass lightly over the evil 
and as a most proper and fitting con- 
clusion to the airs of her spouse, But, 
a iittle doubtful how my old acquain- 
tance might take the matter, especial- 
ly as it involved the loss of her new 
daughter’s company, and must of 
necessity cause her some little trouble, 
I was never more puzzled in my life 
whether to assume a visage of con- 
dolence or of congratulation; and 
the certainty that her countenance 
would afford no indication either of 
joy or sorrow, enhanced my perplex- 
ity, Iwas, however, immediately re- 
lieved by the nature of her employ- 
ment ; she was sitting surrounded by 
sempstresses, at a table covered with 
knitting and wedding cake, whilst her 
maidens were putting together, under 
her inspection, that labour of her life 
the tessellated quilt! the only wed- 
ding present by which she could suf- 
ficiently compliment her son, or ad- 
equately convey her sense of the 
merits and excellence of his fair bride! 
Her pleasure in this union was so 
great that she actually talked about 
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it, presented the cake herself, and 
poured out with her own hands the 
wine to be drunk to the health of the 
new married couple. 

Mr. Allen had purchased a place 
in Devonshire, and six months after 
his mother quitted W. to go and live 
near him. But, poor dear lady, she 
did not live there—she died. The 
unsettling, and the journey, and the 
settling again, terrible operations to 
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one who seemed, like the Turkish 
women, to have roots to her feet, 
fairly killed her. She was as unfit 
to move as a two-year old cabbage, 
and drooped, and withered, and 
dropped down dead of the transplee- 
tation. Peace to her memory! the 
benediction that she would assuredly 
have preferred to all others. Peace 
to her ashes ! 





HAROUN, THE LONELY MAN OF SHIRAZ. 


(A PERSIAN TALE.) 


‘JEFAROUN ABOULIM was an 
honest hard-working basket- 
maker of the renowned city of Shiraz, 
one of the most splendid cities of Per- 
sia; but though early as the bee, and 
industrious as the ant, honest Haroun, 
was as poor asa pilgrim, and not 
half so patient. Wandering in one 
of his daily fits of discontent by a 
pleasant stream which winds about 
that city, he fell into the ustial rumin- 
ation on the poverty of his estate. 
“ Why,” exclaimed he, “ should I 
toil for ever, day and night and night 
and day, and yet want food and com- 
fort, while there are those idle ones 
in Shiraz, who think it too laborious 
to pour out a precious liquor into a 
aan eup for themselves, and who, 
aving all that they want, enjoy noth- 
ing that they have? The lazy lord of 
yonder stately palace of a hundred 
towers, glutted with the gifts of for- 
tune, and crammed with the daintiest 
good things of life, lolls from morn 
till night on carpets of the richest 
weavings of the Persian loom, and 
is fattened with flattery and the finest 
fowls, and surrounded by a hundred 
women, the fairest of Circassia, whom 
he neither loves nor delights, but 
whose business it is to strive to delight 
him, though they cannot love him. 
He is fat with the choicest foods, and 
so pursy, that he cannot rise from his 
cross-legged squat without the help 
ef two of his stoutest eunuchs, nor sit 
down again with less help; whilst I 
am-so thin, that two men might hard- 


ly hold me down to earth in a high 
wind. A hundred slaves, more pli- 
ant to his purposes than the lithest 
willows which I twist into baskets, 
wait on the watch to prevent a single 
want, whilst I have a thousand wants 
which no one will ever notice, much 
more prevent. They pour on his 
beard the fragrant oils of Ataghan, 
whilst mine is only moistened with 
my melancholy tears. They walt 
cool perfumes around his chambers, 
as if the wholesome air of heaven was 
not sweet enough for his most deli- 
cate nostrils, They steep him in baths 
whose waters are made voluptuous 
with essences drawn from the roses 
of Cashmeer, and the lilies of Teflis, 
and as he reclines in the bath the 
voices of singers please his ear with 
the soft songs of Mirza ; whilst I am 
compelled to perform my sacred ab- 
lutions in the common river, with no 
other singing but the nightingale’s, 
and no richer perfume than that which 
the roses on either bank fling liberal- 
ly to the open air: these are sweet 
enough, truly, but though they are of 
the world I have not the world to thank 
for them. These several things serve 
to prove what I have long suspect- 
ed,” finished the discontented Har- 
oun, “ and what indeed our greatest 
philosopher, the divine Sadi, the light 
of the world, asserted to his believing 
disciples, that though whatever is was 
to be, yet nothing is as it should be.” 

It was the hour of sunrise, and that 
once-worshipped god of the Persiatis 
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was then lifting his glorious forehead 
over the heights of the city; and 
from every minaret the Mussulman’s 
bell of prayer called on all true be- 
lievers to rise to their orisons. Ha- 
roun heard not the call, but he knew 
the hour, and quieting the murmurs 
of his mind for a moment, he turned 
eastward, and prostrating himself on 
his face, worshipped in silence and 
seriousness the new god—the one 
god—of whom Mahomet was the 
prophet. His prayers performed, 
he arose from the green earth, and 
forgot in devouter thoughts the dis- 
contented axiom of Sadi the philoso- 
pher. Next to his devotions, it is a 
believing Persian’s duty to ablute 
himself morning and evening. Ha- 
roun, who was either too much a 
lover of loneliness, or too sullen to 
visit the public baths, contented him- 
self with the more wholesome waters 
of the river ; and stripping his scan- 
ty and tattered vestments off, he 
plunged into the stream with so hear- 
ty a good-will, that you might have 
supposed he never meant to come up 
again with a living face to the light. 
He came up again, however, after 
some moments, and it was easy to 
eget by the length of time he 

ad passed under the water, that 
something extraordinary had kept 
him there longer than was usual, for 
he came up to the surface gasping 
for breath, and shouting out vehe- 
mently, when he had caught it again, 
“Oh great and good Alla! what hast 
thou sent me here?” After much 
struggling, and diving down again 
and again, he appeared to be moving 
some heavy body from the deep wa- 
ter to the shoals of the river side, a 
labor which he very ingeniously per- 
formed by striking out backwards 
with his feet below the wave, his 
head still being above it. After a 
few moments’ rest, he rolled on to 
the shore a huge earthen jar, such 
as is used by the merchants of the 
East to transport their oils in from 
trading-mart to trading-mart. With- 
out waiting to dress himself, further 
than to slip into his loose trowsers 
and poor pelisse, he began, with ma- 
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ny sinewy efforts, to rear the ponder- 
ous jar, heavier than its size might 
seem to warrant, with the weight of 
its contents. Having placed it on 
end, he perceived that its mouth was 
hermetically sealed : he looked about, 
therefore, for some instrument to 
break it, and finding nothing so ca- 
pable as a huge stone which had 
been flung up by the tide, he seized 
it, and lifting it high over his head 
with both hands, dropped it, like the 
hammer of a smith on bis anvil, up- 
on the mouth of the jar, which broke 
in with the blow, and displayed to 
his staring eyes contents more pre- 
cious than the oil of Tarshish—gold 
and diamonds! Poor Haroun al- 
most shrieked with surprise and with 
the agitation which this sudden gift 
of fortune’s had struck through all 
his senses. After some delirious 
moments spent in shouts of joy, in 
clapping his hands, and dancing ex- 
travagantly about this precious jar, 
he threw himself, in his delirium, on 
the ground, and gave praise to Ma- 
homet, who was then the best of 
prophets, for Haroun was then the 
best of believers. Then leaping 
lightly on his feet, he began to think 
how he might conceal and convey 
away with secresy his new-found 
treasures, which would else be no 
sooner found than lost; but the ex- 
travagance of his mind would allow 
him no cool moment for thought, and 
all he could do was to dabble with 
his hands among his gold and jewels; 
and now put on the seal, and now 
snatch it off, to gaze with more than 
a miser’s fondness on his glistening 
darlings. Then he shut them down 
again, and cried out, “Oh, Alla! 
what a murmuring wretch was I, to 
agree with the blasphemous Sadi, 
that though whatever is was to be, 
yet a is as it should be !” And 
then he fell to dancing again, and 


hugging the jar with embracing arms, 
as fond as if it had been a fair-eyed 


girl of the vallies of Circassia. At 
length, his delirium being spent, and 
his joy, from its intensity, turning to 
tears, he sat himself down by the 
jar, still clasping it within his arms; 
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and fell into this fantastic rumination. 
“ Surely I am son to Fortune, and 
never knew Penury but by his hated 
name, or, if I did, never shall be 
more acquainted with him, for I am 
now richer than Ophir for gold, and 
brighter than Golconda for diamonds. 
In riches, I am the companion of 
kings, for greatness ever follows for- 
tune, and wisdom follows greatness ; 
lam great now, and I shall be wise 
in due season—I can wait till I am 
served. But greatness cannot lie, or 
sit, or even put his head into low 
hovels without injury to his great- 
ness; it is therefore highly becom- 
ing that I should quit directly my 
wooden hut on the osier isle, and 
seek for a palace ready erected to 
deposit my greatness in, or else to 
command that one shall be erected 
fit and proper for my reception. In 
the mean time I shall be requested 
as a particular favor to take up my 
abode in the palace of the King; 
andas I fully purpose not to be proud, 
and forgetful of my former poverty, 
I may, after some hesitation, consent, 
and shall merely require of him to 
retire to his hunting-court in the 
plains, till I have done with it. He 
will of course comply with this mod- 
erate and modest proof of the confi- 
dence he may safely entertain of my 
high regard for him, and I shall live 
splendidly and feed sumptuously at 
my leisure. My bread will be served 
to me on platters of silver, my meats 
in dishes of gold, and my sherbet in 
vases and cups carved out of the 
onyx, and the jasper, and the chry- 
solite, and a hundred precious stones 
will enrich the brims, My slaves 
will fear my frown; 1 shall show no 
feeling for them, for he who feels for 
a slave is a slave himself at heart. 
My women, of course, will all love 
me; they must be handsome, for I 
am handsome, I have every reason 
to think. I will not indulge incon- 
tinent appetites, therefore a hundred 
of the fairest of the fair of Georgia 
and Circassia shall content me ; and, 
with the blessing of Alla, these will 
produce to my bed—say, two hun- 
dred sons and daughters, as the olive 
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branches of my domestic happiness, 
The boys will become princes, from 
their extraordinary deserts, as gene. 
rals, conquerors, and legislators ; and 
the European werld, which is but a 
small part of the world after all, will 
tremble at the name of any one of 
the race of Aboulim: the girls will 
become empresses, queens, and prin 
cesses, from the beauty which they 
will inherit from their father and 
mothers : more monarchs, and those 
the mightiest of the mighty, will sigh 
for them than can possibly win them, 
for only the most imperial of emper- 
ors and kingly of kings will, of 
course, be successful in their ambi- 
tious pretevsions to degrade the 
daughters of Aboulim to condescend 
to sit upon their thrones. The rest 
must wait with becoming resignation 
till I have begotten a hundred other 
daughters, when they may perhaps, 
but it is just as it may happen, be 
honored in their turn, upon their be 
traying a proper sense of the high 
honor reserved for them. As forthe 
rejected, they may either hang, 
drown, slay, or poison themselves, 
whichever is most convenient to 
them; or, if they decline either of 
those deaths, and can stil] desire to 
live under the disgrace of my refu- 
sal, they have but to resign their sev- 
eral thrones, and the father of em- 
perors, the begetter of kings, and the 
filler of thrones, will, in the munifi- 
cence of his generosity, take care 
that their subjects shall not want 
sovereigns while there is one of the 
sons of Haroun Aboulim the Sablime 
upprovided for. I shall live to wit 
ness all these exceedingly possible 
circumstances come to pass, and shall 
be the wonder, envy, and admiration 
of the world. My baskets (were 
they baskets, which I amused my idle 
hours in making? Yes, I think! 
recollect they were baskets!) my 
baskets, I say, will be sought after 
by the curious of all parts of the 
globe, who will prize them as highly 
as they deserve to be estimated, as 
the rarest and most curious of cuti- 
osities ; nation will war with nation 
for the. possession of one of them, 
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and thousands, nay, millions of com- 
mon lives will be considered a cheap 
sacrifice, a too moderate price for 
the purchase. Every kingdom in the 
world will send out ambassadors to 
do homage to me; and the princes 
and nobles who will come in their 
trains, will consider themselves ex- 
ceedingly honoured if I condescend 
to kick my slippers in disdain among 
them. After a hundred years of en- 
joyment of these poor honours, so 
unworthy of me, and which, indeed, 
will come infinitely short of my great 
deserts, tired of the feeble endeavours 
of the world to do me sufficient hom- 
age, I shall die—(must I die? Is 
there any absolute necessity that 1 
should ? Yes, I suppose I must die, 
out of respect to so absurd a custom 
—an act of conformity which the lit- 
tle minds of the vulgar world are apt 
to insist upon from the great ones), 
and the remaining world will weep 
my death, and the thousand cities that 
are in it contend for the honour of 
ny birth; but there I -hall disap- 

int the avaricious of so high an 
ie for I shall leave it as a strict 
injunction to the princes my sons, 
whe will at their deaths impose it on 
the kings their sons, who, when they 
die, will enjoin the emperors their 
sons, who, resigning the ivsignifi- 
eant crowns of this world to reign in 
paradise, will command the empress- 
es, their wives, to impress upon the 
minds of the young emperors, their 
sons, the heavy responsibility of the 
duty which will devolve upon them, 
in confiding to the princes, their sons, 
the great secret which their sons’ 
grandsons are not too unguardedly 
to reveal to their sons, lest their 
sons’ sons should too precipitately 
disclose the sublime, the important 
fact, which only their last son’s son 
should publicly declare (the two 
thousand years of this mighty myste- 
ry being expired), that I was certain- 
lyborn in the ever renowned and 
then more than ever to be renowned 
city of Shiraz, when all the other fa- 
mous cities of the earth will console 
themselves in their disappointment, 
as well as they can, with the mur- 
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muring maxim of Sadi the philoso- 
pher, “that whatever is was to be, 
though nothing is as it should be.” 
Here his delicious dream of great- 
ness was interrupted, for at that mo- 
ment he thought he heard (as he still 
lay on the ground encircling with 
both arms the waist of the jar) the 
seal lifted gently off by a hand which 
was not his, and looking up, he saw 
to his consternation, a sturdy villain, 
whom he recognized as a well-known 
river-robber, standing over him with 
a dagger in one hand, whilst the 
other was thrust wrist-high among his 
gold and jewels. Haroun started, 
and for a moment looked fear-struck ; 
but recovering his courage, he roar- 
ed out, “ What dost thou here, vil- 
lain ?”’—“ What, callest thou me vil- 
lain ?” retorted the robber roughly ; 
“art not thou a greater villain, that 
hast more gold than thou canst ¢arry, 
whilst I have not a beggarly piece of 
gold to give a faquir for his blessing, 
when I ask it? Bat nothing is as it 
should be : one man has every thing, 
and another nothing. I shall, however, 
strive tomake a more equal partition 
of the good things of the world, and 
shall lighten thee of a part of thy 
share of too much.” And so saying, 
he began svatching up the diamonds 
and gold, and thrusting them by 
handfuls into his pockets. Haroun, 
at this, leaped on his feet in disre- 
gard of his dagger, and dealing him 
a right handed blow under the ear, 
being by nature strong, and by this 
outrage made stronger, he sent the 
grasping robber stunned and head- 
long into the river, where he sunk 
like a lump of lead to the bottom, 
Haroun looking on at his struggles, 
and not attempting to save him, 
though, being an expert swimmer and 
diver, he might, if he had felt so inclin- 
ed; but'the maxim of Sadi, that “ what- 
ever is was to be,” deterred him, and 
so he let the shrieking and struggling 
wretch drown under his very nose, and 
like a good Mussulman gave Maho- 
met praise, that so much of his rich- 
es had escaped the robber’s hand. 
Now it happened, unluckily for 
the lucky Haroun, that the whole of 
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his encounter with the robber had 
been observed from the opposite 
shore by some of the myrmidons of 
the law, who having crossed the 
river by the first bridge, had come 
round to the spot where Haroun was 
still employed, partly in thanksgiv- 
ings to Mahomet for his marvellous 
escape, and partly in contrivances 
how he might best convey away his 
treasures. He had just resolved to 
carry off as much of them as he could 
safely secrete about him, and then, 
after sealing up the jar, to roll it 
back into the river again, and daily 
to visit it till he had emptied it ; he 
had filled his pockets, and was about 
to seal up the jar, when he was seiz-~ 
ed on the sudden by two of the hard- 
est hands he had ever felt, and look- 
ing round, he saw that he was in the 
iron gripe of the law. His heart 
sunk within him, and his knees rat- 
tled together like dry bones. “ Come, 
come, my honest friend,” said one of 
them, “as you have just murdered a 
man, and cannot spend these riches 
between this hour and that when the 
bowstring will be your necklace, we 
will carry you and your treasures, 
in the King’s name, to the palace of 
the Cadi, where you will find justice, 
and an executioner of excellent skill 
in his art, and be thoroughly satis- 
fied that every thing is as it should 
be.” 

There were six of these officers— 
it was in vain, therefore, for Haroun 
to think of remonstrating with them 
as he had done with the robber, so 
he submitted himself without a blow. 
Having bound his hands behind him, 
they ordered him to march on be- 
fore them, which he did, casting, 
however, many a wishful look at the 
jar, as two or three of the stoutest of 
his guards hauled it along. Poor Ha- 
roun’s present situation contrasted 
so miserably with the extravagant ex- 
pectations he had indulged in, in his 
late reverie, that he could not help 
exclaiming, in that tone of melancho- 
ly humovr which was characteristic 
of him, “ Where are the kings my 
sons, that they suffer Haroun Abou- 
lim the Sublime to endure these in- 
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sults?” The officers hearing this, 
thought him mad from the extreme 
love of wealth: then they looked at 
him, and thought him too young for 
a miser: however, they respected his 
jar and its contents very honestly, 
although Haroun, continually turning 
round to the three lusty fellows who 
bore it slowly along, seemed to hint 
at a silent suspicion which he enter. 
tained, that they had itching palms, 

At length they reached the palace 
of the Cadi; and there the medley 
mob of curious citizens who had fol- 
lowed at the heels of the unforw 
nate Haroun became numerous and 
more numerous. He was prover 
bial among them for his discontented 
disposition, and for his sullen scom 
of his poor estate, and the poor com 
panions which poverty makes a ma 
intimate with, as if to reconcile him 
to his own lot, by shewing him the 
lot of others as much negleeted by 
fortune as himself; and now, leam- 
ing that he was seized as a murderer, 
and that great treasures had beea 
found in his keeping, they took care 
to testify how well they remembered 
his few faults; and some spat at him, 
and some threw dirt in his face, and 
others dirtier execrations, till he had 
reached the very threshold of the 
palace: but Haroun heeded not their 
scoffs, nor did he care much for their 
spittle; he contented himself with 
recommending to them that they had 
much better preserve the latter to 
wet their fingers withal, in case they 
should happen to burn them ; and 
then discontentedly consoled himself, 
“that nothing was as it should be.” 

It was in that day the law of Shi- 
raz, that where one man had killed 
another, he should make all the re 
paration in his power to the surviving 
wives and children if there were aby, 
and it was agreed to by both parties 
—by husbanding the one and fatber- 
ing the other, so that the culprit was 
condemned to life rather than to 
death: he had, however, the option, 
whether he preferred the bands of 
matrimony to the bowstring of ju 
tice, But if there were neither wives 
nor children, he was strangled forth- 
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with, unless he could produce golden 
objections to this summary proceed- 
ing, and these met with the entire 
approbation of the Cadi, who had, 
in these cases, a particular leaning to 
the side of mercy, and loved very 
much to see the two scales of justice, 
one kicking the beam with a bow- 
string rolled up in it, and the other 
kissing the ground with a satisfying 
consideration of pieces of gold flung 
promiscuously in by no miserly hand. 
Indeed the Cadi’s love of mercy was 
well-kuown, and a handsome bribe 
handsomely, that js, covertly, con- 
veyed, was never known to fail in 
loosening the bowstring at the tight- 
est moment in which a reprieve could 
be of service. It was but the day 
previous that he exhibited this tender 
failing of his, in the case of a young 
gentleman of geod family, who had 
unfortunately happened to strangle 
his grandfather merely to obtain his 
handsome grandmother, who happen- 
ed in this particular instance to be a 
year or two younger than the young 
gentleman himself, instead of being 
as is too commonly the case, a cen- 
tury or thereabouts older: he was, 
however, condemned to the bow- 
string, at the particular intercession 
of several really venerable grand- 
mothers, who thought, very wisely, 
that an example was necessary in this 
instance, for there was no knowing 
to what such a crime might lead if it 
was not timely checked ; there were, 
alas! to the shame of the charity of 
the citizens of Shiraz, some who 
thought that those old ladies were 
sinister in this recommendation, and 
that their anxiety for justice arose from 
another feeling—their despair that 
any young and handsome grandson 
of theirs would ever run the same 
risk for the same end. 

It was customary to tighten the 
bowstring about the necks of the con- 
demned, whether they were to be 
strangled or spared, to keep up the 
appearance of justice, lest the poor 
rascals of which mobs are composed 
should cry out, that the bowstring of 
the law was not made to fit the neck 
of your rich rascals, which had been 
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a calumny that might have made 
Justice herself to pull the bandage 
she wears over her eyes down over 
her entire face, to conceal her shame. 
The fatal string was, therefore, duly 
entwined round the neck of the youn 
gentleman, ‘and the word “to pull’ 
was given, but just as he began to 
chuckle in the throat, and look san- 
guine in complexion, and to stafe 
blind Justice rather rudely in the face, 
the merciful Cadi relented and cried 
out, “Pray don’t hurt the young gen- 
tleman!” the two ends of the bow- 
string of Justice dropt harmlessly 
over his shoulders like a tasselled or- 
nament ; and the condemned grand- 
son rose on his feet, and like a polite 
young gentleman as he was, he made 
the grand salaam of compliment to 
the Cadi; who also rose, like a well- 
bred and urbane judge as he also was, 
and returned his salutation ; but, un- 
fortunately for the credit of clemen- 
cy, he dropt at the same moment, 
from beneath the ample folds of his 
robes, a heavy purse of gold which 
he had just received from the youn 
grandmother’s hand, as she sto 
behind the judgment-seat, who, 
poor young geutlewoman, doubtless 
thought it extremely hard that she 
was to lose a husband who was so 
venerably old, and a lover who was 
so handsomely young, both in one 
day. The rascal mob murmured at 
this delicate distinction of the Cadi’s, 
who indignantly ordered the court to 
be cleared, after a dozen of the more 
obstreperous had been well bastina- 
doed for their impertinence in inter- 
rupting the course of justice. How- 
ever, he repaired this seeming dere- 
liction in the same day, for a ragged, 
rascally, poor villain was brought be- 
fore him, charged with stealing, from 
an incontrollable hunger whith the 
vagabond indulged in, part of a cold 
kid that had been left in the Cadi’s 
larder; and having neither gold, nor 
friend who had it and was willing to 
come down with it, he was strangled 
with the utmost punctuality, and the 
Cadi ate what he had left of the kid 
with the greater relish, that any one 
should have admired. it so much as 
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to run his neck into the bowstring 
for dining off it. 

Before this lover of justice and 
mercy, the trembling and chap-fallen 
Haroun was dragged by the many- 
armed law. “We have brought in- 
to the presence of the mirror of 
magistracy, the medium of mercy, 
the mouth of wisdom, the tongue of 
truth, the sword of severity, and the 
tight string of terror, a singular sort 
of knave, who has robbed even a 
robber,” said the officers to the Cadi. 
“Robbed him of what?” demanded 
the Cadi. “Of life,” answered the 
myrmidons of the law. “ Bring in 
the bowstring, and order up the 
coffee,” commanded the magistrate. 
“ But,” urged Haroun, with a whining 
voice, “this robber whom I have on- 
ly drowned, my lord the Cadi, would 
have fobbed my lord the King !”— 
“ Of what, knave ?” roared the Cadi, 
“ Of this jar of jewels and gold, 
which I had commanded him in the 
King’s name to aid and assist me in 
conveying to the coffers of the mus- 
cle of monarchs, the pearl of princes, 
the diamond of dignity, light of the 
sun and moon, goldsmith of the stars, 
lord of the four-and-twenty umbrel- 
las, parasol of Persia, milk of mercy, 
cream of courtesy, and seat of the 
five-and-twenty fistulas, the prince- 
liest proof of the duration of his sit- 
ting on the throne of his ancesstors 
(who were the first-made of men), 
and of the length of his reign over 
Persia, which reigns over all the rest 
of the world,” answered the wily 
Haroun, who knew well enough that 
the only safe way to play unarmed 
with power was to smooth down its 
paws, and forget that it had talons. 
“ Oh, if that is the case, let the coffee 
take precedence of the bowstring, 
and we will in our clemency hear 
thee unfold thy tale,” countermanded 
the clement Cadi, The coffee was 
brought: “ And now, slave, pro- 

und the possession of this wealth.” 

hen Haroun told the story of his 
finding the treasure, and where ; and 
calculating very shrewdly, that a 
living basket-maker was better than 
a dead one, he made it appear how 
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honestly he meant to serve his lord 
the King in the whole affair, and that 
his zeal for his rights had been the 
sole cause of the unfortunate death 
which he had dealt the robber. “[ 
could have saved him, as I am a good 
swimmer,” urged the wary Haroun, 
but would it have become an honest 
man and a true subject to save a rob- 
ber of his King ?”—* You are an 
honest fellow and a brave subject, 
and argue like a wise one, too,” said 
the Cadi, putting off his judicial frown 
for a judicious smile. “ The trea 
sures which you have found are un- 
doubtedly the King’s, for they were 
taken from a river in his kingdom: 
I therefore claim them in the name 
of the king my master,” continued 
the Cadi, laying his hand upon the 
mingled heap of diamonds and gold. 
As he drew it backs again, Haroun 
observed that to the Cadi’s hand, be- 
ing perbaps rather warm and moist, 
several of the diamonds had adher- 
ed rather tenaciously, especially in 
the palm and between the fingers; 
but it would ill have become him to 
observe more than this, especially in 
a minister of justice, whose hands, be- 
sides the diamonds, held the two ends 
of the bowstring of strangulation. 
The Cadi, having adjusted his inner 
robes, which at that moment, from 
his fumbling so much among them, 
seemed to sit ill upon him,’began now 
to make the usual judicial enquiries, 
“ Had this robber any wives ?” for no 
man in Persia who has the courage 
to wive at all, has the prudence to 
restrict himself to one wife ; he must 
have a plurality of wives, or none. 
“ He had, my lord the Cadi,” an 
swered an officer. “ How many ?”— 
“ Only four,” was the reply. “ Only 
four!” exclaimed Haroun; “Oh 
Mahomet! that a thief should be in- 
dulged with four wives, whilst an 
honest poor man like myself has not 
yet been blessed with one ! But this, 
among other things, induces me to 
agree with the philosopher Sadi, 
that ‘ nothing is as it ought to be.’” 
—“ What children had he?” still 
further enquired the Cadi. “ Forty, 
my lord,” replied the officer. “ You 
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must husband the wives, honest Ha- 
roun, and father the children,” com- 
manded the Cadi, addressing him- 
self ‘to the astounded basket-maker. 
“ What!” exclaimed he, “ marry an 
honest man to the four wives of a 
notorious robber ?”—“ The better 
reason,” urged the Cadi; “ you must 
thus make honest women of them.” 
—* But the young rogues, his sons— 
what can I hope for with forty thieves 
for my sons? I have not forty jars 
to suffocate them in,” half whimper- 
ed he. “Teach them honesty,” 
counselled the Cadi, as he toyed with 
the diamond heap, and slid his hand 
under his robes. “ Oh Mahomet, 
this is too much!” cried Haroun; 
“bring in the bowstring, and shew 
me the suddenest way to Paradise,” 
—*Tush, tush, man,” soothed the 
Cadi; “the King, in consideration 
of your loyalty and singular honesty, 
will, in his liberality, portion you 
with an hundred pieces, and you will 
be rich, which few honest men ex- 
pect to be, if not happy, which no 


husband with four wives hopes to 
be.” 


Ai this moment the bowstringers 


entered. Haroun eyed them atten- 
tively, and sighed out, “ Well, lead 
me to my fate !”—“ Which fate ?” 
inquired the officers; “ the string or 
the wives ?”—“Is there any differ- 
ence?” asked Haroun of one of the 
executioners, who happened to be an 
old acquaintance; “I ask you as a 
friend ?” continued he, looking in his 
face with a face most pathetically 
perplexed, “There is; and be ad- 
vised by me,” said the humane 
strangler ; “the King, being old, has 
@ marvellous love for gold and dia- 
monds, and will not fail to reward 
him who adds so largely to his stores 
as you have done. It is the interest, 
too, of the Cadi to see that you are 
not forgotten in this matter, for he 
will not forget himself. Be advised, 
then, good Haroun, and live.”— 
“Well, since it must be so, the wives 
whatever is was to be, I suppose,” 
murmured he discontentedly. 

He was accordingly led out of the 
court to the house of the robber, 
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which was hard by, and in a few 
minutes they had entered the doors. 
It was a handsome and well furnish- 
ed mansion, which showed that the 
late proprietor was a thriving thief. 
His wives and children were with all 
possible tenderness informed of the 
melancholy circumstances of his 
death: the wives were employed in 
domestic matters at the time ; they 
did not, however, suspend their busi- 
ness for a moment, but went on with 
their work as if nothing had happen- 
ed to their late lord and waster. "he 
children were at their sports when 
they were informed of their father’s 
death ; they whooped and gambolled, 
and continued thir race after the blue- 
winged natives of Cashmeer just as 
before the melancholy tidings, and 
seemed nothing moved, unless their 
emotion was expressed in their riotous 
rollings over the grass and over one 
another. “Ihave four of the most 
tender-hearted wives in Shiraz, and 
forty of the most filial children that 
ever blessed a man who was not their 
father! But whatever is was to be, I 
suppose, and though nothing is as it 
should be, there are many things 
which might be worse than they are. 
I must be content, and squeeze as 
much honey out of my lemons as I 
can,” sighed the disconsolate Ha- 
roun, as he motioned the officers to 
withdraw: they obeyed, and he was 
left to his own solitary reflections. 
“ Well,” mused he, “ with the dia- 
monds I have secreted about me, 
and the hundred pieces I am promis- 
ed, the husband of the four wives and 
the forty children of a robber is at 
any rate richer than the single basket- - 
maker with no pieces and diamonds. 
As I am in the pit, I must live in it; 
so my wives, do you hear, jades, pre- 
pare a bath and a bed for your new 
lord and master, and I will love you 
as much as the old one to-morrow.” 
“Ah, my lord,” sighed the four 
wives with one voice, as if by concert 
—“ My lord!” humphed Haroun, 
swelling at the title; “come this is 
an improvement on the poor knave 
the basket-maker of yesterday !”— 
“ My lord!” continued the women, 
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“if you love us no more than our 
late lord, we should be happier to 
remain disconsolate widows, for he 
was old.” “ Well, well,” said Haroun, 
“enough for to-morrow is the evil of 
to-morrow, There, bid the thirty 
boys, my sons, to cease shouting, and 
the ten girls, my daughters, to hold 
their prattling, that the stranger their 
father may sleep. But well remem- 
bered, sweet wives—I am hungry as 
well as weary: what, now, have you 
for supper ? for I will not wink till I 
am fed.” One of the women left 
the chamber, and in a moment re- 
turned with a large silver dish, hold- 
ing, as its contents, a boiled chicken, 
lying inisled, as it were, in a small 
ocean of the milk of goats thickened 
with the whitest of rice. “ Thatis a 
dish fit for the cousin of the sun!” 
exclaimed the delighted Haroun, 
rubbing his hands with satisfaction, 
and smacking his lips with expecta- 
tion, His fingers were in the dish 


in a moment, and in another the ten- 
derly-boiled fowl was amputated limb 


from limb. “ By the mouth of Ma- 
homet,” said he chuckling and chok- 
ing with hungry haste and enjoyment 
of his savoury meal, “I cannot help 
thinking how the old rascal, your late 
husband of this morning, hoped to 
have relished this fine fowl for his sup- 
perto night! and now he is where he 
cannot eat—and may be eaten, for 
Pil be sworn the fishes are already 
vibbling at his nose, which was a 
taking bait for a prince among the 
fishes, it was so rosy and well fed.” 
As he uttered this conceit he threw 
himself backwards on his pillows with 
a fowl-bone in his mouth, half-chok- 
ing with that and his laughter. It 
was the first time he had laughed for 
many a moon; and he stretched his 
sides now till he was glad to hoop 
them in with equal hands, whilst his 
lungs crowed like a cock’s, The 
wives affected to be hurt at his levity, 
and looked as disconsolate as widows 
ever appear to be. “ And how the 
old ruffian roared,” continued Haroun, 
“to be saved from drowning! You 
would have thought he had been the 
most honest and worthy fellow in 
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Shiraz, instead of being the greatest 
rascal in it—except the Cadi. Had 
I been in his place in the river, and 
he in mine out of it, I would not have 
bawled for life with half the lungs he 
used, no, not for a hundred purses 
added to the hundred and fifty he 
hoped this morning to live long 
enough to take from their lawful 
owners. But thus it is; your rich 
rogue loves to live, whilst your poar 
honesty wishes only to die. How. 
ever, to pay the devil his tribute. 
money, I must confess that the old 
rascal had a princely taste in women, 
for he has left me four of the hand- 
somest wives that the sun shall see 
ina day’s journey. Come hither, 
you pretty rogues.” The disconso- 
late widows smiled, and began to 
cling about him. Haroun kissed 
them all with thorough heartiness, 
and with a fondness which was new 
tothem. This was a promising com- 
pliment from a good-looking young 
fellow, and they shewed by their at 
tentions to him how sensible they 
were of the force of it. And now, 
wives, take away the dish, and hand 
me a kaleoon of the best Shiraz, and 
some sherbet, for I will smoke, drink, 
and ruminate awhile.” These deli- 
cacies were brought him ere the 
words of his wish were cold ; and be- 
tween the sippings of sherbet and the 
puffings of his pipe, he indulged his 
attentive wives with a few interrupt- 
ed termsof endearment, After some 
time thus spent, he dismissed them, 
with this command : “ Wives, leave 
me, for I feel that I am growing pro- 
found.” The fact was he was grow- 
ing fuddled. They obeyed; and 
knocking out the old man’s ashes 
from the top of the pipe, he finished 
it with as much satisfaction as if he 
had begun it. “ Well,” ruminated 
he “'Time was not bald in a day, nor 
the world made after dinner of an 
orange. Iam not so rich as I was 
in the morning—but I am richer, ay, 
and happier than I was last night. 
Give Alla thanks, honest Haroun, 
for you are in favor with fortune: 
you have four handsome wives, abun- 
dance of fair children, you have 
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a house instead of a ‘hut, a hundred 

jeces of gold in promise from the 
Cadi, and a hundred or so of dia- 
monds, which you may carry into 
Turkey, under pretence of visiting 
arich relation there, and so safely 
dispose of them, and come back with 
camels laden with merchandize to 
your wives and children, who may 
yet, under your tuition, seeing as 
they must the werth and wisdom of 
their father, become princes and prin- 
cesses ; and you may yet be renown- 
ed throughout the world, for con- 
verting the sons of a robber into 
honest and great men.” With flat- 
tering thoughts such as these, togeth- 
er with sherbet and tobacco, he grad- 
ually lulled his senses, and after he 
had stretched himself with a yawn 
and a shudder at its close, he dropt 
his pipe, which was now out, and 
then himself, on the couch, and was 
soon asleep. His wives returned, and 
seeing that he was drowned in a deep 
slumber, they began to examine the 
superficies of their new lord ; and as 
he was a younger and a handsomer 
man than their late lord and tyrant, 
it was agreed by the four voices as 
one, that the exchange was certainly 
for the better; so they covered him 
up carefully and comfortably, and on 
tiptoe left the chamber. 

He had not long been asleep when 
it might be perceived, by his tossing, 
and tumbling, and muttering, that he 
was dreaming. His imagination, ex- 
cited by the accidents of the day, 
began to wing to the remotest lands 
of speculation, and now he was, in his 
deceitful dream, a merchant, rich as 
the Ind ; and now a king, beloved of 
his people and the terror of the rest 
of the world ; and now he was again 
the poor basket-maker, eating of 
scanty bread ; and now still lower in 
the grade of misery—a beggar, spurn- 
ed irom a rich man’s door. But at 
length, from the hurry and contra- 
dictions of his dreaming, his fancy 
flew with a more regular wing, and 
he thought he was lying in a beauti- 
ful valley, discontented and pining 
under the ills of life, and wishing for 
death, whena beautiful acacia, against 
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w his back was leaning, , began 
sensibly to move, although there was 
not so much wind in that valley as 
would have flickered the flame of a 
little lamp; when turning his eyes 
round to behold the occasion of it, 
he saw, and was wonder-struck, the 
trunk of the tree gradually open, as it 
had been riven from the head to the 
reot by a slow but sharp lightning ; 
and a beautiful spirit, whom he in- 
stantly knew, from traditional descrip- 
tion, to be one of the better genii, 
stepped forth from its centre, envel- 
oped in a golden-coloured glory, that 
shot around her a thousahd separate 
beams, which in a few moments pal- 
ed into a more silvery light, and at 
the same time mingled its distinct 
beams, till they melted into a wide 
and radiant halo, as if the moon had 
fallen from her height in the heavens, 
but had not lost any ray of her beau- 
ty or glory. There was a delicious 
noise of music around him, which 
seemed, to his ear, to arise from the 
very bosom of the earth, through the 
lips of the violets and roses which 
grew about his feet ; which, although 
it was night,as he dreamed, yet open- 
ed visibly and gradually to his eye, 
as if they had mistaken the light that 
spread among them to be the blaze 
of the sun ; and the waters of the val- 
ley, which before ran noisily along, 
seemed to loose their motion, and 
stood in silence, or only slightly stir- 
red under the vibrations of that un- 
earthly harmony. Haroun, awed by 
the presence and the manner of the 
appearing of so fair a vision, had 
turned himself from his recumbent 
posture, and had bent himself on one 
knee, keeping his face to the green 
earth, which glittered as if sprinkled 
with diamonds more numerous than 
the myriad stars of the milky way. 
And now the good spirit addressed 
him, the unearthly music meanwhile 
not altogether ceasing, but only sub- 
duing itself into-a quieter accompa- 
niment of her voice, as if it were in- 
deed a part of it. 

“ Arise, Haroun Aboulim, from 
that posture of lowliness, for thy vir- 
tues have exalted thee toa p’ :e in 
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the favour of the good Genius 
I serve, and I am his messenger to 
thee, are a knowledge which 
shall make thee even richer than thy 
deserts, t as they are, would war- 
rant. Know, then, that thou art the 
son of Heroun Schemzeddin, the 
wealthiest diamond-merchant and 
usurer of the East; he who might 
have bought the world if it had been 
to be purchased, so boundless were 
his riches ; but none knew the extent 
of them save the good spirits, who 
watch over all, the good and the bad, 
the poor and the rich, for he had 
amassed too much to confess his 
wealth, though it was suspected. It 
was in that war which ravaged and 
desolated the beautiful valleys and 
the gorgeous cities of Persia, that thy 
father, fearful least the rapacious ene- 
my, and his hardly less rapacious 
countrymen, should seize on his great 
treasures, under the all-concealing 
cloak of night sank his gold and dia- 
monds beneath the waters of the 
stream which refreshes the thirsty of 
Shirez, intending, when the dove of 
had returned to Persian bow- 
ers, to bring them as covertly to the 
day again. But, in the mean time, 
in the first contest within the walls of 
the city, he was struck to the heart 
by a death-aimed arrow, and died on 
the instant, with no word of disclo- 
sure on his lips of where his treasures 
lay hidden. Thou wast then an in- 
nocent and helpless child, protected 
by the good genii, and had never 
been. owned as his son: for though 
he was ancient. wher he died, 
he had never wedded, and thou, 
poor child of sin, wast born in the 
very rising of that moon which set 
on thy father’s grave, and wast never 
acknowledged for his son, for indeed 
he never beheld thee, nor did he 
‘know of thy birth, else perhaps his 
heart, though locked and sealed with 
avarice, might: have opened at be- 
holding the son of his old age, aud 
melted to pity of thy innocent help- 
lessness ; but it was ordained other- 
wise, and heaven is just and merci- 
ful. Thy miserable mother died in 
giving thee life, and thou wast all- 


deserted, except by the succouring 
hand of the good Providence, who 
poured the milk of a mother between 
thy little lips from the bosom ofa 
stranger ; and thus thou wast reared 
to live, and, from an infant, became 
that goodly tree, when its fruits are 
good,a man. The hardness, and 
neglect, and poverty of thy youth thou 
thyself art acquainted withal, I need 
not therefore remember them for thee; 
but think not they were unobserved, 
or that they will go unrewarded : no, 
for although the son of sin, thou hast 
never shewn the vices of thy parents, 
but hast lived soberly, chastely, and 
honestly by the unprofitable sweat of 
thy brow—not indeed, without some 
murmurings at thy poor estate, yet 
still with no wicked impugning of the 
wise will of heaven, which better 
knows and regulates than man what 
and when it shall give,and when and 
what it shall take away. This for- 
bearance and these virtues are now 
to be rewarded. Know, then, that 
the treasure which thou didst this 
day discover was a parcel only of the 
wealth of thy father, a little part, for 
under the same wave thou shalt find 
still twenty jars of gold and precious 
jewels, each one worth a monarch’s 
crown and a king’s ransom.” Har 
oun, at this news, started violently 
from his couch ; but the dream had 
too fast chained his senses to suffer 
him to awake. The beneficent Being 
continued, “ Be wise, Haroun, in 
thy happiness, and be tongueless in 
thy secrecy. Let the king, thy mas- 
ter, enjoy in quietness the treasures 
he has claimed, so shall he not dis- 
turb thee in the possession of the 
treasures which still are thine, These 
thou wilt bring up from the bosom of 
the waters by night, letting none but 
the two elder of the boys, now thy 
children, know the secret of their 
cencealment, for these by a charm I 
have placed upon their tongues, are 
made trustworthy, though they were 
the sons of one whom honesty might 
never trust. Be not too prodigal in 
the show of thy great fortunes, but 
live wisely, and then thou shalt not 
fail to live virtuously ; for who that 
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is wise but must understand the 
worth and value of virtue, so as reso- 
lutely to eschew evil. Be a husband 
to the women now thine, who may 
be brought back to goodness: for 
there is nothing so vile but has a seed 
of virtue in it, which, though it lies 
unrooted in the bosom, as upon stony 
ground, may, with the culture of a 
careful hand, become instinct with 
being, and bring forth excellent fruits 
in due season. To their children be 
more than their father, for he would 
have made them the ministers of evil, 
but let it be thy task to make them 
the ministers of good; they are as 
yet uncorrupted by the sins of their 
father, being innocently young, and 
may become the olive-branches of 
thy table, and the examples of the 
young yet unborn. Go now, bring 
forth a twentieth part of thy trea- 
sures; be wise in husbanding them, 
be wary in concealing them ; be gen- 
erous, above all things, in their use, 
especially to the poor, whom thou, 
who hast pined with poverty, must 
naturally pity, knowing what wretch- 
es suffer in their need. Be not lift- 
ed with pride, nor poor with too 
much riches, and thus shalt thou be 
as great as thou hast ever dreamed 
to be, and as happy as heaven can 
render thee on earth, and blessed 
with the blessed hereafter. Arise, 
Horoun, from thy reverent posture, 
and go aud be happy thyself, and 
a the poor and miserable hap- 
py: 

Here the good genius ceased, and 
Haroun, as he still dreamed, made 
many a hoiy promise to the strict 
performance of her will, and arose, 
as he thought from the ground, and 
being motioned to depart for his 
home, he touched his forehead rever- 
ently with both hands, again bowed 
his face to the earth, and when he 
lifted his eyes once more to gaze up- 
on the beautiful and benificent Being, 
she was gone like the dew from a 
sun-kissed stone, He started at this 
80 violently that he awoke, and on 
looking about him, beheld that the 
chamber was iNumined by a light that 
did not seem the light of day—it was 
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more beattiful ; and he heard audi- 
bly a faidt hum as of receding musit, 
which died gradually away like the 
last sighs of ati expiring perfume. 
He could hardly believe that he had 
dreamed, but rather imagined that 
‘he had had audience of the good 
spirit’s minister where he then lay, 
and not in the valley of his vision, 
However, whether delusive dream or 
waking certainty, he resolved to ex- 
amine further into the river, and leap- 
ing up hastily from his couch, and 
slipping on his pelisse, slippers, and 
cap, he left the house alone and 
quietly, and bent his way eagerly to 
the river’s bank, as fast as impatience, 
that fast-footed mule, could carry him. 

It was not yet sunrise, although it 
was early day, and no one was yet 
abroad. Arrived at the spot of all 
his hopes, he prostrated himself, and 
breathed a hasty prayer, then strip- 
ping himself in a moment, ie dived 
like a diamond-slaye to the bottom, 
where swimming under water down- 
ward toward the sea, the first object 
which he met with was the dead body 
of the robber, lying entangled among 
the weeds. He recollected the dia- 
monds he had snatched from him 
yesterday, and sq determined to bring 
him again up to the light: this was 
soon done, and he dragged him on 
shore ; the dagger was still fast clutch- 
ed in one hand, and the diamonds in 
the other. Haroun forced open his 
death-frozen fingers, and extracted 
the glittering prisoners, and then left 
him on the shore as if newly washed 
up, with the dagger still pointed in 
his hand, which would confirm the 
story of hisdeath. He looked with pity 
on him, the terror of the honest and 
the slayer of the harmless, and could 
hardly forbear shedding a tear over 
his lifeless body, as terrible in death 
as it was in life. He then plunged 
again into the stream, and explored 
the bed of it for some time without 
success, when, just as he was begin- 
ning to despair, and wearied with 
fatigue, had crawled up the bank, in- 
tending to search no farther, convine- 
ed that his dream was all a delusion, 
he beheld,a little lower down, a small 
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golden-scaled fish leap out of the 
blue waters, and then drop in again, 
and the next instant it was followed 
by the bursting up of a thousand 
drops of water of a. diamond-like 
lustre and heauty. “O, excellent 
spirit!” he exclaimed, “ if I under- 
stand the true meaning of those indi- 
cations, the golden fish shews me 
where the gold lies, and the water- 
drops where the diamonds lie darkly 
buried.” The fish leaped up again, 
and the water sprang up like a foun- 
tain, and fell in twice a thousand 
drops into the very circle which 
their last agitations had made on the 
surface of the stream. He was now 
convinced, and leaping in once more, 
swam to the spot marked out for his 
search by the rippling rings which 
still widened on the surface, and div- 
ing down, there beheld, as well as 
the water getting into his eyes would 
rmit him, the twenty jars, standing 
ike so many funeral urns of the an- 
cient dead, side by side in a regular 
row, as if they had been fixed there 
by some strong-handed power. It 
was enough, he was satisfied—so get- 
ting out of the river, he burried on 
his few garments, and hastened home 
like one distracted, where arriving, 
he called up his wives, who had not 
yet shaken off the fingers of slee 
from their lids; they heard his me 
and awoke. “ Be happy, my wives, 
be happy, and bless the gracious and 
good Alla! for you are the first fa- 
vourites of heaven and gll good spir- 
its.” They understood not his words 
nor his wildness; but nevertheless 
they seemed happy enough that they 
had Jost their crue} late lord and tyrant 
for a merry and wild young fellow. 
“Call up my children,” command- 
ed Haronn, “ for I must see them di- 
rectly, that they may know that they 
have a father who isa father from 
heaven to them; call the little ras- 
cals my children-chickens hither, for 
I have some crumbs of comfort that 
will make each of their two eyes to 
sparkle with the lustre of four stars, 
and their lips to tingle with shouting. 
Go, bring them before me, go—I long 
to embrace the young rogues, whilst 


my heart is overflowing with humaz 
kindness for them—ay, and for all 
mankind—go, my dear good wives.” 
The wives stared and wondered, and, 
what is most extraordinary, though 
they were inquisitive, they did not 
ask a question of Haroun as to the 
meaning of his extravagance, As 
for him, he dropt from exhaustion on 
the couch which had been his bed is 
the morning. He seized his kaleoon, 
and attempted to sooth the hubbub 
of his mind into calmness by its grate- 
ful, brain-appeasing fumes, At that 
moment the children entered with 
child-like shyness and awe of their 
new father; they were a handsome 
lively nest of young rogues. Her 
oun’s good-natured eyes assured them 
that they had nothing to fear from 
him, for they ran over with human 
ity, and a yearning tenderness for 
their innocent, helpless state. His 
ood-looking and good-humoured 
ace, too, was all over one smile of 
pleasure and satisfaction; and bis 
voice was like a song of love ; so that 
in a few moments he was half chok- 
ed by their caresses and half smoth 
ered by the young urchins them 
selves, who rolled and clambered up 
him and over him as he lay on the 
couch, like so mapy playful whelps 
about their father the lion. These 
indications exhibiting, as decidedly 
as he could have wished, their opit- 
ion of the new father in fond prefer 
ence of the old one, he kissed them 
twenty times all round, and telling 
the boys that they should become 
princes and the girls empresses, he 
dismissed them to their breakfast of 
rice and romping, and calming hin- 
self as well as he might, he bade his 
wives array themselves in their rich 
est robes, if they had any, and if not, 
to command the presence of the silk 
merchant, that they might be attired 
as became the wives of the richest pot 
man in Shiraz, for they must set os 
for the mosque that morning, to have 
all the rites which were to transh 
them to their new lord, duly solemait 
ed, as became a good Mussulman. At 
this news the wives kissed him very 
kindly on both cheeks, and having 
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set a breakfast of fowl and fruit and a 
pleasant liquor before him, they re- 
tired to dress themselves as their 
beauty deserved. Ere he had finish- 
ed his meal they returned, and truly 
they might have graced, by their 
comeliness, the house of a much great- 
er lord than Haroun Aboulim, the 
basket-maker of Shiraz. 

And now, to sum up the fortunes 
of Haroun the Lonely Man, now no 
longer so, he honourably and even 
proudly married the four wives of 
Abu Benzaddin the robber, adopted 
their children as his, had many sons 
and daughters of his owa by them, 
and having drawn up the twenty jars 
at cautious intervals of time, he be- 
came gradually the richest merchant 
in Persia, and none knew how, un- 
less, as was conjectured, he had been 
rewarded by some good genius for 
his patient eadurance of poverty, and 
the humane willingness with which 
he submitted to the tender severity 
of the law, in becoming a kind father 
tothe children of Abu Benzaddin. 


He lived to a good old age, and was 
known to all parts of the trading- 
world for the rare and exceeding 
worth of the diamonds he dealt in ; 
he acquired the title of “ the happy 
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man of Shiraz,” instead of his old 
gloomy title; and the king came.pur- 
posely from Ispahan to visit him, and 
was wonder-struck at his exceeding 
riches, and happiness, and generosity. 
His sons became a glory to him, for 
some of them were wiser than most 
men, and all were virtuous; and 
some became, as his ambitious spirit 
had dreamed, princes, for in their 
travels through the cities of the East 
in search of adventures, they were 
beloved by the princesses of the sev- 
eral courts at which they were dis- 
tinguished visitors, both for their 
prowess and handsomeness ; and the 
daughters either became princesses, 
or were the wives of the richest mer- 
chants of the world, and lived as such, 
for splendour and honour.: And then 
Haroun having seen nearly ev 
thing accomplished that he had am- 
bitiously desired, died in with 
all men, and beloved by all men ; is 
to this day the proudest name and 
example among the merchants of 
Shiraz; and over his tomb, which is 
constructed ef the richest and most 
costly materials, is still to be seen, 
engraved on a plate of gold, his dy- 
ing words—“ It was to be, and it ts, 
and every thing is as it should be.” 





ROMAN GIRL’S SONG. 


Roma, Roma, Roma! 
Non ¢ piu come era prima. 


Roms, Rome ! thou art no more 
eftre been ! 
ven Hills of yore 
Then #at’st a Queen. 


Many a solemn hyma, 
By starlight sung, 
weeps through the arches dim 
Thy wrecks among. 
Many e@ flute’s low swell 
On thy soft ai 


Thou hast the South’s rich gift 
Of sudden song; 
A charmed fountain swift, 


Joyous and strong : 
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Thou hast fair forms that move 
With queenly tread ; . 


Autobiography of Mansie Wauch. 


Yet wears thy: Tiber’s shore: 
A mournful mien : 

Rome, Rome ! thou art no more 
As thou hast been ! 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR. 
ANENT MUNGO GLEN. 
[See page 120.] 


There’s nae place like our ain hame, 
Oh, I that I was there; - 
There’s nae hame like our ain hame, 

To be met wi’ ony where ! 


ERHAPS, since I was born, I 
do not remember siccan a string 
of casualities, as happened to me and 
miue, all within.the period of ae short 
formight. To say naething connect- 
ed with the play-acting business, 
which was immediately before,— 
first cam Mungo Glen’s misfortune 
with regard to the blood-soiling of 
the new nankeen trowsers, the fore- 
most o’ his transactions, and a bad 
omen,—next, the fire, and all its 
wonderfu’s, the saving of the auld 
bed-ridden woman’s cious life, 
and the destructioa of the puir cat,— 
syue the rubbery of the hen-house 
by the Eirish neerdoweels, whae paid 
sae sweetly for their pranks,—and 
lastly, the hoax, the thieving of the 
cheesetoaster without the handle, 
and the banishment of the spae-wife. 
These were ewfu’ signs of the 
times, and seemed to say that the 
world was fast coming to an end; 
the ends of the yearth seeming to 
have combined in a great Popish 
- of villainy. Every man that 
ad a heart to feel, must have trem- 
bled amid these threatening, judg- 
menttike, and calamitous events. 
As for my ain pairt, the depravity of 
the nations, which most of these 
sceves showed me, I must say fell 
heavily over my speerit ; and I could- 
na help thinking of the auld cities of 
the plain, ower the house-taps of 
which, for their heinous sins and ini- 
quitous abominations, the wrath of 
the Almighty showered down fire 
and brimstone from Heaven, till the 
very earth melted and swallowed 
hem up for ever and ever. 


Rustic Lad’s Lament. 


These added to the number, to be 
sure ; but not that I had never before 
seen signs and wonders in my time, 
I had seen the friends of the people 
-—and the scarce years —and the 
bluidy guilloteening ower-bye amang 
the Freach blackguards—and the 
business of Watt and Downie nearer 
hame, at our ain doors, amaist in 
Edinburgh like—and the calling out?’ 
the volunteers—and divers sea-fights 
at Camperdown and elsewhere—and 
land-battles countless—and the Ame 
rican war, part o’t—and awfu’ mur- 
ders—and mock-fights in the Duke's 
Parks—and highway rubberies— and 
breakings of all the ten command 
ments, from the first to the last,—s 
that, allowing me to have had buta 
common spunk o’ reflections, I must, 
like ithers, have cast a wistfu’ ee on 
the ongoings of men ; and if, like the 
prophet Jeremiah, I had nae strength 
to pour out my inward lamentations, 
I couldna help thinking, with fear 
and trembling, at the rebellion of 
siccana worm against a Power, whos 
smallest word could extinguish its 
existence, and blot it out in a twink 
— the roll of living things. 

ut, if I was muckle affected, the 
cailant Mungo was a great deal mait. 
From the days in which he had lain 
in his cradle, he had been brought 
up in a remote and quiet part of the 
country, far fraathe bustling of towns, 
apd from man encountering mao it 
the stramash of daily life ; so that 
his heart seemed to pine within him, 
like a flower for want of the 
morning dew ; and, like a bird thet 
has been catched in a girn amang the 
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winter snaws, his appetite failed him, 
and he fell away frae his meat and 
claes. . 

I was vexed exceedingly to see the 
callant in this dilemmy, for he was 
growing very tall and thin, his chaft- 
blades being lauk and white, and his 
een of a hollow drumliness, as if he 
got nae refreshment from the slum- 
bers of the night. Beholding all this 
work of destruction going on in si- 
lence, I spoke to his friend Mrs. 
Grassie about him, and she was sae 
motherly as to offer to ha’e a glass of 
-_ wine, stirred wi’ best jesuits 

rks, ready for him every forenoon 
at twelve o’clock, for really naebody 
could be but interested in the laddie, 
he was sae genile and modest, mak- 
ing never a word of complaint, 
though melting like snaw aff a dyke ; 
and, though he maun hae suffered 
baith in body and mind, enduring a’ 
with a silent composure, worthy of a 
holy martyr, 

Perceiving things gaun on from 
bad to worse, I thocht it was best to 
break the matter to him, as he was 
never like to speak himsell; and I 
askit him in a friendly way, as we 
were sitting thegither on the board, 
finishing a pair of fustian overalls for 
Maister Bob Bustle, a riding clerk 
for ane o’ the Edinburgh speerit 
shops, but wha likit aye to ha’e his 
claes of the Dalkeith cut, having 
been born, bred, and yedicated in 
our toun, like his forbears afore him, 
—if there was onything the matter 
wi’ him, that he was aye sae dowie 
and heartless? Never shall I forget 
the look he gied_ me, as he lifted up 
his een, in which I could see visible 
distress painted, as plain as the fig- 
ures o’ the saunts on auld kirk win- 
dows ; but he tell’d me wi’ a faint 
smile that he had naething particular 
to compleen of, only that he wad hae 
liked to hae dee’d amang his friens, 
a8 he couldna live frae hame, and 
away frae the life he bad been accus- 
tomed to all his days. 

Od, I was touched to the quick ; 
and when I heard him speaking of 
death in sic a calm, quiet way, I fand 
something, as if his words were words 


o’ propbecy, and as if I had seen « 
sign that tell’d me be waspa to be 
lang for this. world. Howsomever, I 
hope I had mair sense than to let 
this be seen, so I said till him, “* Ou, 
if that be a’, Mungo, ye’ll soon come 
to like us a’ weel eneuch. Ye should 
tak a stout heart, man; and wien 
your prenticeship’s dune, ye’ll gang 
hame and set up for a great man, 
making coats for a’ the lords and 
lairds in broad Lammermuir.” 

“ Na, ma,” answered the callant, 
wi’ a uumbling voice, which mostly 
made my heart swall to my mouth, 
and brought the tear to my e’e, “ I'll 
never see the end e’ my prenticeship, 
or Lammermuir again.” 

“ Hout touts, man,” quo’ I, * ne- 
ver speak in that sort o’ way ; it’s 
distrustfu’ and hurtful. Live in hope, 
though we should die in despair. 
When ye gang hame again, ye’ll be 
as happy as ever.” é 

“ Eh, na—never, never, even 
though I was to gang bame.the morn. 
I’ll sever be as | was before. I lived 
and lived on, never thinking that 
such days were to come to ap end— 
but now I find it can, and must be 
otherwise. The thoughts of my 
heart have been brokea in upon, and 
naething can make haill what has 
been shivered to pieces.” 

This was to the point, as Danny 
Thummel said to bis needle, so just 
for speaking’s sake, and to rouse him 
up a bit, I said, “ Keh, man, what 
need ye care sae muckle about the 
country ?—Ivll never be like our 
bonny streets, wi’ a’ the braw shop 
windows, and the auld kirk, and the 
stands wi’ the horn spoons and lug- 
gies, and a’ the carts on the. market 
days, and the Duke’s gate, and so 
on.” 

“ Ay, but, maister,” answered 
Mungo, “ ye was never brought up 
in the country—ye never kent what 
it was to wander about in the simmer 
glens, wi’ naething but the warm 
sun looking down on ye—the blue 
waters streaming down the braes, 
the birds singing, and the air like to 
grow sick wi’ the breath of blooming 
birks, and flowers o’ all colours, and 
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wild thyme sticking fu’ o’ bees, hum- 
ming in joy and thankfulness—Ye 
never kent, maister, what it was to 
wake in the still morning, when, look- 
ing out, ye saw the snaws ying for 
miles round about ye on the hills, 
breast deep, shutting ye out frae the 
world, as it were; the foot of man 
never coming during the storm to 
yere door, nor the voice of a stran- 
ger heard frae ae month’s end till the 
ither. See it is coming on o’ hail 
the now, and my mother with my 
sister—I have but ane, and my. four 
brithers, will be looking out into the 
drift, and missing me away for the 
first time frae their fireside. They'll 
hae a dreary winter o’t, breaking 
their hearts for me—their ballants 
and their stories will never be sae 
funny again—and my heart is break- 
ing for them.” 

Wi’ this, the tears prap, prappit 
down his cheeks, but his pride bade 
him turn his head round to hide them 
from me. A heart o’ stane wad 
have felt for him. 

I saw it was in vain to persist lang, 
as the laddie was fa’ing ‘out of his 
claes, as fast as leaves frae the No- 
vember tree; so I wrote hame by 
limping Jamie the carrier, telling his 
father the state of things, and advis- 
ing him, as a matter of humanity, to 
tak his son out to the free air o’ the 
hills again, as the town smoke didna 
seem to agree wi’ his ‘stamach ; and, 
as he might be making a stickit tai- 
lor of ane wha was capable o’ being 
bred a gude farmer, nae human be- 
ing likely to make great progress in 
onything, unless the heart gangs wi’ 
the bandy-wark. 

Some folks will think I acted right, 
and ithers wrang in this matter ; if I 
erred, it was on the side of mercy, 
and my conscience does not upbraid 
me for the transaction. In due 
course of time, I had an answer from 
Maister Glen, and we got every- 
thing ready and packit up, against 
the hour that Jamie was to set out 
again. 

Mungo got himsell a’ dressed ; and 
Benjie had ta’en siccan’ a liking to 
him, that I thought he wad hae grut- 


ten himsell senseless, when he heard 
he was gaun away back to his ain 
hame. Ane wadna’ hae imagined, 
that sic a sincere friendship could 
have ta’en root in siccan a short 
time, but the bit creature Benjie was 
as warm-hearted a callant as ye ever 
seed. Mungo tell’t bim, that if he 
wouldna cry, he wad send him in a 
present of a wee ewe-milk cheese, 
whanever he wan hame ; which pro- 
mise pacified him, and he askit me 
if Benjie wad come out for a month, 
gin simmer, whan he wad let him 
see a’ worthy observation alang the 
country-side. 

When we had shooken hands wi’ 
Mungo, and, after fastening his com- 
forter about his neck, wished him a 
gade journey, we saw him munted 
on the front of limping Jamie's cart, 
and driving away, r maun confess my 
heart was grit. I couldna help run- 
ning up the stair, and puing up the 
forewindow to get a lang look after 
him. Away, and away they wore; 
in a short time, the cart took a turn, 
and disappeared ; and, when I drew 
down the window, and sauntered, wi’ 
my arms crossed, down to the work- 
shop, something seemed amissing, 
and the snug wee place, wi’ its shap- 
ings, and runds, and paper-measur- 
ings, and its bit fire, seemed, in my 
een, to look unco douff and gousty. 

Whether in the jougging of the cart, 
or what else I canna say, but it’s an 
unco story ; for, on the road, it turn- 
ed out, that puir Mungo was seized 
wi’ a terrible pain in his side; and, 
growing waur and waur, was obliged 
to be left at Lauder, in the care of 
a decent widow woman, that had 
a blind e’e, and a room to let fur- 
nished. 

It was nae for twa three days that 
we learnt these awfu’ tidings, which 
greatly distressed us all; and I gied 


the driver of the Lauder coach . 


threepence to himsell, to bring us 
word every morning, as he pas 

the door, how the laddie was gaun 
on. 
I learned shortly, that his faither 
and mither had arrived, which was 
ae comfort ; but that matters wi’ puir 


ii ae neo ae, oh ae ee 
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Mungo were striding on frae bad to 
waur, being pronounced by a skeely 
doctor to be in a gallopping consump- 
tion—and no able to be removed 
hame, a thing that the laddie freaked 
and pined for night and day. At 
length, hearing for certain that he 
hadna lang to live, I thought mysell 
bound to be at the expense of taking 
aride out on the tap of the coach; 
though I was aware of the danger of 
the machines whiles couping, gin it 
were for nae mair than to bid him 
fare-ye-weel—and I did sae. 

It was a cauld cloudy day in Feb- 
ruar, and ilka thing on the road look- 
it dowie and cheerless; the very 
cows and sheep, that crowded cow- 
ring aneath the trees in the parks, 
seemed to be grieving for some disas- 
ter, and hinging dowa their heads 
like mourners at a burial. The rain 
whiles obliged me to pit up my um- 
brella, and there was naebody on the 
tap beside me, save a deaf woman, 
that aye said “ay” to every ques- 
tion I speered, and with whom I 
fand it out of the power of man to 
carry on ony rational conversation ; 
so I was obleeged just to sit glouring 
frae side to side at the bleak, bare 
fields—and the plashing grass—and 
the gloomy dull woods—and the gen- 
tlemen’s houses, of which I kentna 
the names—and the fearfu’ -rough 
hills, that pat me in mind of the wil- 
derness, and of the abomination of 
desolation, mentioned in scripture, I 
blief in Ezekiel, The errand I was 
gaun on, to be sure, helpit to mak 
me mair wae; and I coudna but 
think on human life, without agree- 
ing with Solomon, that “ all was van- 
ity and vexation of speerit.” 

At lang and last, when we cam’ to 
our journey’s end, and I loupit aff 
the tap o’ the coach, Maister Glen 
cam’ out to the door, and bad me 
heist me, if I wished to see Mungo 
breathing. Sauf us! to think that a 
puir young thing was to be taken 
away frae life, and the cheerfu’ sun, 
thus suddenly, and be laid in the 
eauld damp mouls, amang the mou- 
dieworts and the green banes, “‘where 
there is nae work or device.” But 
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what'll ye say there ? it was the wull 
o’ Him, wha kens best what is for 
his creatures, and to whom we should 
—and maun submit. I was just ip 
time to see the last row of his glazing 
een, that then stood still forever, as 
he lay, wi’ a face as pale as clay, on 
the pillow, his mother hadding his 
hand, and ee wi’ her face 
leant on the bed, as if her hope was 
depairted, and her heart wad break, 
I gaed round about, and took haud o’ 
the ither ane for a moment: but it 
was clammy, and growing cauld with 
the cauldness o’ grim death. I could 
hear my heart beating; but Mungo’s 
heart stood still, like a watch that 
has wound itself down. Maister 
Glen sat in the easy chair, wi’ his 
hand afore his een, saying naething, 
and shedding not a tear; for he was 
a strong, little, black-aviced man, wi’ 
a feeling heart, but wi’ nerves o° 
steel. he rain daddit on the win- 
dow, and the smoke gied a swurl, as 
the wind rummeled i’ the lum. The 
hour spoke to the soul, and the si- 
lence was.worth twenty sermons. 

Them, wha would wush to know 
the real valae of what we are a’ ower 
apt to prize in this world, should have 
been there too, and learnt a lesson 
no sune to be forgotten, I pat my 
hand in my coat pocket for my napkin, 
to gie my een a wipe, but fand it was 
away, and feared muckle I had drap- 
pit it on the road ; though, in this, I 
was happily mista’en, having, before 
I gaed to my bed, fund that on my 
journey, I had tied it owre my neck- 
cloth, to keep away sair throats. 

It was a sad heart to us a’, to see 
the lifeless creature in his white 
nightcap and een closed, lying wi’ 
his yellow hair spread on the pillow ; 
and we gaed out, that the women 
folk might cover up the looking-glass 
and the face of the knock, ere they 
a em to dress the. body in its 
ast claes—claes that wad ne’er need 
changing; but, when we were half 
down the stair, and I felt glad wi’ the 
thochts o’ getting to the fresh air, we 
were obleeged to turn up again for a 
wee, to let the man past, that was 
brioging in the dead-deal. 
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But why weave a lang story out 0” 
the materials of sorrow? or endeavour 
to paint feelings that have nae out- 
ward sign, lying shut up within the 
sanctuary of the heart? The grief 
of a father and a mother can only be 
conceived by them, wha, as faithers 
and mothers, hae suffered the loss of 
their bairns,—a treasure more pre- 
cious to nature than silver or gold, 
hame to the land-sick sailor, or day- 
light to the blind man, sitting beak- 
ing in the heat o’ the morning sun. 

The coffin having been ordered to 
be gotten ready wi’ all haste, twa men 
brought it in on their shouthers be- 
times on the following morning ; and 
it was a sight that made my bluid rin 
cauld to see the dead corpse o’ puir 
Mungo, my ain prentice, hoisted up 
from the bed, and laid in his black- 
handled, narrow housie, ~All had 
ta’en their last looks, the lid was 
screwed down by means of screw- 
drivers, and I read the plate, which 
said, “‘ Mungo Glen, aged 15.”. Alas! 
early was he cut aff frae amang the 


leeving—a flower snappit im its spring 


blossom—and an awfu’ warning to us 
a’, sinfu’ and heedless mortals, of the 
uncertainty of this state of being. 

In the course o’ the forenoon, 
Maister Glen’s cart was brought to 
the door, drawn by twa black horses 
wi’ lang tails and hairy feet, a tram 
ane and a leader. Though the job 
shook my nerves, I couldna refnse to 
gie them a hand down the stair wi’ 
the coffin, which had a fieflike smell 
o’ death and saw-dust ; and we got it 
fairly landit in the cart, amang clean 
strae. I sawthe clodhapper of a 
plouman aye dighting his een wi’ the 
sleeve o’ his big-coat. 

The mother, Mistress Glen, a lit- 
tle fattish womany, aud as fine a 
hamely body as ye ever met wi’, but 
sorely distractit at this time by sor- 
row, sat at the head, wi’ her bannet 
drawn ower her face, and her shawl 
thrown across her shouthers, being a 
blue and red spat ofa white grand. 
Tt was a dismal-like-looking thing to 
see her sitting there, wi’ the dead 
body of her’son at her feet; and, at 
the side o’t, his kist wi’ his elaes, on 


‘a tumbler o’ strong beer, and 
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the tap of which was tied—uno’ being 
room for’t in the inside like, (for he 
had twelve shirts, and three pair o’ 
trowsers, and a Sunday and every- 
day’s coat, wi’ stockings and ither 
things)—his auld white beaver hat, 
turned up behint, which he used to 
wear when he was wi’ me. His Sun- 
day’s hat I didna see, but maist like- 
ly it was in ‘amang his claes, to keep 
it frae the rain, and preserved, nae 
doubt, for the use of some cf his little 
brithers, please God, when they grew 
up a wee bigger. 

Seeing Maister Glen, wha had cut- 
tit his chin in shaving, in a worn-out 
disjaskit state, munted on his sheltie, 
I shook hands wi’ them baith ; and, 
in my thoughtlessness, wished them 
“a guid journey,”—kenning weel 
what a sorrowfu’ hamegoing it would 
be to them, and what their bairns 
wad think when they saw what was 
lying in the cart beside their mother. 
On this the big plowman, that wore 
a braid blue bannet and corduroy 
kuttikins, with a grey big-coat, slit 
up behint in the manner I commonly 
made for laddies, gied his lang whip a 
crack, and drave aff to the eastward. 

It would be needless in me to 
waste precious time in relating how 
I returned to my ain country, espe- 
cially as I may be thankfa’ that nae- 
thing particular happened, excepting 
the coach-wheels riding ower an auld 
dog that was lying sleeping on the 
middle of the road, and, puir brnte, - 
nearly got ane of its fore-paws chack- 
it aff. The day was sharp and fros- 
ty, and a’ the passengers took a loup 
aff at a yill-house, wi’ a Hielandman 
on the signd o’t, to get a dram, to 
gar them bear up against the cauld; 
oe kenning what had but sae lately 

appened, and having the fears of 
Maister Wiggie afore my een, I had 
made a solemn vow, within mysell, 
no to taste liqyor for sax months at 
least; nor would I here break my 
word, tho’ muckle made a fool of by 
an Englisher, and a fou Eirisher, 
wha sang all the road; contenting 
mysell, in the best way I could, wi 
twa 

butter bakes. ais 
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It is an auld proverb, and a true 
ane, that there is nae rest to the wick- 
ed; sowhen I got hame, I fand busi- 
ness crying out for me loudly, hav- 
ing been twice wantit to take the 
measure for suits o’ claes, Of course, 
kenning that my twa customers wad 
be wearying, I immediately cut my 
stick to their houses, and promised 
without fail to have my wark dune 
against the next Sabbath. Whether 
from my hurry, or my grief for puir 
Mungo, or maybe frae baith, I fand, 
on the Saturday night, when the claes 
were sent hame on the arm o’ Tam- 
my Bodkin, whom I was obliged to 
hire by way of foreman, that some 
most awful mistake had occurred— 
the coat o’ the ane having been made 
for the back o’ the ither, the ane be- 
ing lang and tall, the tither thick and 
short; so that Maister Peter Pole’s 
cuffs didna reach aboon half way 
down his arms, and the tails ended at 
the sma’ of the back, rendering him 
a perfect fright ; while Maister Wat- 
ty Firkin’s new coat hung on him 
like a dreadnought, the sleeves com- 
ing ower the nebs o’ his fingers, and 
the haunch buttons hanging down 
atween his heels, making him resem- 
ble a mouse below a firlot. Wi’ some 
perswadgion, however, there being 
but sma’ difference in the value of 
the cloths, the tane being a wast o’ 
England bottle-green, and the ither 
a Manchester blue, I caused them to 
niffer, and hushed up the business, 
which, had they been obstreperous, 
would have made half the parish of 
Dalkeith stand on end. 

After puir Mungo had been aneath 
the mools, I daresay a gude month, 
Benjie, as he was ae forenoon divert- 
ing himsell dozing his tap in the room 
where they sleepit, happened to drive 
itin below the bed, where, scram- 
bling in on his hands and feet, he 
fand a half sheet of paper written 
ower in Mungo’s handwriting, the 
which he brought to me; and, on 
looking ower’t, I fand it jingled in 
meeter like the psalms of David. 

Having nae skiel in these matters, 
I sent up the closs for James Batter, 
who, being a member of the fifteen 
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pence a-quarter subscription book- 
club, had read a pour of all sorts of 
things, sacred and profane. James, 
as he was humming it ower with his 
specs on his beak, gied now and than 
a thump on his thigh, saying, “ Prime, 
man, fine, prime, good, capital,” and 
so on, which astonished me muckle, 
kenning wha had written’t—a callant 
that sleepit wi’ our Benjie, and could- 
na have ‘shapit a pair o’ leggins, 
though ye had offered him the crown 
of the three kingdoms. 

Seeing what it was thocht of by 
ane wha kent what was what, and 
could distinguish the difference be- 
tween a B and a bull’s foot, I judged 
it necessary for me také a copy o’t ; 
which, for the benefit of them that 
like poems, I dinna scruple to tag to 
the tail o’ this chapter. 


Oh wad that my time were ower but, 
Wi’ this wintry sleet and snaw, 
That I might see our house again, 
I’ the bonny birken shaw !— 
For this is no my ain life, 
And I peak and pine away, 


Wi’ the thochts o’ hame, and the young 


flow’rs, 
I’ the glad green month o’ May, 


I used to wauk in the morning 
Wi’ the loud sang o’ the lark, 

And the whistling o’ the ploughmen lads, 
As they gaed to their wark ; 

I used to wear in the young lambs 
Frae the tod and ale yee stream ; 

But the warld is changed, and a’ thing now 
To me seems like a dream. 


There are busy crowds around me 
On ilka lang dull street ; 
Yet, though sae mony surround me, 
I kenna ane I meet. 
And I think on kind, kent faces, 
And o’ blithe and cheery days, 
When I wander’d out, wi’ our ain folk, 
Outower the simmer braes. 


Wae’s me, for my heart is breaking ! 
I think on my sisters sma’, 
And on my brithers greeting, 
When I came frae hame awa ; 
And oh! how my mither sobbit, 
As she shook me by the hand ; 
When I left the door o’ our auld house, 
To come to this stranger land ! 


There’s nae place like our ain hame ; 
Oh, I wish that I was there !— 
There’s nae hame like our ain hame 

To.be met wi’ ony where !— 
And, ech ! that I were back again 
To our farm and fields so green ; 
And heard the tongues o’ my ain folk, 
And was what {hae been ! 
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: That's pom Mungo’s poem; which spared. 
ames Batter, and the rest, out o’ bad taste or ill nature; but | 


me, and 
think excellent, and no far short of 
Rebert Burns himsell, had he been 


The Broken Leg. 


Some may judge otherwise, 


would just thank them to write a bet- 
ter at their leisure, 





THE BROKEN LEG. 


BRONNARD appeared at all times, 
=” and every where, before mid- 
day, a prudent and amiable man ; but 
after dinner, and in the evening, he 
was not always precisely so. In fact, 
he was a true son of the ancient Ger- 
mans, so often reproached for a love 
of drinking, and knew no greater en- 
joyment than that of giving, amidst 
convivial friends, the inspiring songs, 
“ Enjoy the charm of life,”—“ With 


laurel crown the flowing bowl,”— 


and of emptying out a flask of good 
old Heck, as an accompaniment. 
Had he been satisfied with one flask, 
nobody would have had a right to 
say aught against him, especially as 
his income permitted it ; but one flask 
was sure to call for another, even to 


a sixth or seventh. 

The mother, sisters, and brothers, 
with whom he resided, had the mor- 
tification of seeing him return home, 
six evenings in the week, perfectly 
intoxicated. Their most urgent re- 
monstrances were fruitless, and they 
began to think that his drunkenness 
was incurable. Laura, his sweet- 
heart, thought so too ; for, after innu- 
merable quarrels, a breach was at 
length made between the lovers, who, 
indeed, were almost as much as be- 
trothed. 

Hitherto he had, frem a respect to 
Laura, maintained at least the out- 
ward appearance of good manners ; 
but now he became a shameless and 
notorious drunkard. Almost every 
night,*he either had a scuffle with 
watchmen, or slept off his intoxica- 
tion in a round-house. His health 
thereby began visibly to be injured, 
and his fortune to melt away. Ip 
short, he was upon the brink of ruin. 

Two of his friends, who, although 
they often drank with him, always 
kept themselves within the bounds 


of moderation, were much grieved a 
his conduct, and resolved to reclaim 
the drinker, by a method not the 
most common in the world. With 
this view, they one evening accom- 
panied Bonnard to a public wine-cel. 
lar, and appeared in particularly high 
spirits. Old Hock was called for, 
and they encouraged him to quaff a 
much of it as he liked, and that was 
no small dose. He drank himself 
into the clouds. ‘ 

About midnight, the two friends 
began to yawn, shut their eyes, and 
seemed to fall asleep. Bonvard was 
delighted, for he could now drink av- 
other flask without being repreved 
by them. Before, however, he had 
finished it, intoxication reached its 
highest pitch, and he at length fell, 
deprived of reason, into a sound and 
death-like sleep. 

His friends instantly started up 
from their pretended slumber, shook 
and jogged him, and, to their great 
joy, found that he exhibited no symp 
toms of wakefulness. By a sign 
which was previously agreed upon, 
they now called in a surgeon, who 
was waiting in the adjoining apart 
ment. He immediately entered, 
bringing with him splints and other 
implements for a broken leg, and 
soon laced up the right limb of the 
sleeper, as tightly as if it bad been 
most dangerously fraetured, They 
then sprinkled water upon his face, 
and gave a fearful thundering cry. 

The sleeper started ap—seized it 
stanily his leg which the splinte 
squeezed, and wished to rise from 
the chair ; his friends, however, beld 
him fast, crying out, “ Unfortanale 
man! stir not—you have received @ 
dangerous contusion, Wehad scarce 
ly fallen asleep when, attempting t¢ 
go down stairs, you fel, broke yout 
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leg, and fainted, We awakened, 
raised you up, and caused you to be 
dressed. In Heaven’s name, stir not 
for you life! We have ordered a 
litter, and it will be here immediate- 
ly to carry you home.” 

Bonnard was delirious ;—his fancy 
magnified the pressure of the splints 
to the pain of a real broken limb, 
aod, never once imagining that he 
was deceived, permitted himself to 
be borue home lamenting. 

There, his family received him, as 
was concerted, with tears and wail. 
ings. For four weeks he continued 
tobe visited by the surgeon, who 
kept his leg squeezed into a case, so 
that he could not move himself, and 
did not doubt the reality uf the al- 
leged accident. So long an impris- 
onment was intolerable ;—he cursed 
wine as the cause of his misfortunes, 
and made a solemn vow never to get 
drunk in future. 
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At the expiration of a month, the 
surgeon informed him the cure was 
completed. He went asif upon eggs 
to save his broken leg, and his first 
walk was to the house of his sweet- 
heart, whom he anxiously entreated 
to forget the past, and once more to 
reinstate him in her affections. She 
promised both, on condition of a 
temperate year’s probation. He 
kept it manfully, and then became 
the husband of bis Laura, and con- 
tinaed, during the rest of his life, an 
orderly respectable man, who never, 
at any one time, drank more than he 
could carry. 

After several years, Bonnard, for 
the first time, discovered the trick 
that had been played upon him ; he 
thanked his friends heartily for it, and 
began once more to tread firmly on 
his right leg, the straining of which 
he had always until then most care- 
fully avoided. 





FLORENCE WILLESDEN. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


Tis a common tale 


An ordinary sorrow of man’s life ; 
A tale of silent sufferings, hardly clothed 


In bodily form. 


VILLAGE ia the south of En- 

gland is one of the loveliest 
sights in nature; and it is what it 
seems, the very nestling-place of poe- 
try, love, and happiness. It glitters, 
with its white-washed cottages and 
garden walls, among the green trees 
‘mid which it is embowered, like the 
golden fruits of Spain, peeping from 
beneath the rich foliage that does 
but partially conceal them, Its 
meadows, its stream, its tapering 
church-spire ; its hedge-rows, its 
lanes of sweetbriar and wild-roses ; 
its lattices, with their clustering jes- 
samine and honey-suckle; its gar- 
dens, with their bee-hives; its or- 
chards, with their odoriferous blos- 
soms ; and above all, its simple, yet 
cheerful inhabitants, ignorant of the 
great world, and unwilling to have 
that ignorance enlightened ; all com- 
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bine to render a village in the south 
of England the most delightful spot 


in the universe, ‘How sweet to re- 
tire from the world to such a haven 
of repose ; and there to cultivate only 
the purer affections of one’s nature, 
and keep the soul divided, by a rain- 
bow zone, from the grosser atmos 
phere of common existence. There 
are mauy little paradises of the kind 
I speak of, and I should be content- 
ed with any one of them; although, 
if I had my choice, I should perbaps 
fix upon Woodburn, in preference to 
all the rest. My predilection is the 
more singular, as all my associations 
connected with the recollection of 
that village are of a peculiarly me- 
lancholy cast. Even there the spoil- 
er, sorrow, had found an entrance 5 
and his victims were not unknown to 
me. I will endeavour to recal their 
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story : it is a simple one ; but it suits 
well the mournful temper of my 
mind, and I shall therefore avail my- 
self of this opportunity to narrate it. 

Let me paint her as I first saw 
her.—It was in her cottage garden, 
on a bright summer morning, when 
the dew was still sparkling on the 
flowers. She held a book in her 
hand, but she was not reading. She 
stood wrapped in a delightful reverie, 
with her eyes fixed on two young 
rose-bushes. 1 knew not then that 
she was my old friend’s only child, 
yet I stopped involuntarily to gaze 
upon her. I had never before seen 
aught so beautiful; and that, too, 
without the shadew of pretence. I 
cannot describe her features, but 
their combined effect was irresistible. 
There was a world of expression— 
an unfathomable depth of feeling, in 
her dark blue eye. I saw a tear 
start into it; but the thought that 
called it up was merely transient, for 
a smile gathered upon her lips im- 
mediately afterwards, and chased 
away with its light the little harbin- 
At that momeni, the 


ger of sorrow. 
gate was thrown open, and a youth 
entered. He was her lover; I knew 


it ata glance. A deeper crimson 
spread itself over her cheek, and her 
smile kindled into one of more in- 
tense delight. They stood together; 
England could not have produced a 
nobler pair. They seated them- 
selves in the sunshine; the youth 
took the book and read aloud. It 
was a poetic page over which they 
hung. She leant her white arm on 
her lover’s shoulder, and gazed upon 
him with delighted and breathless at- 
tention. Who is it that has said 
there is no happiness on earth ? Had 
he seen Edmund and Florence on 
that calm, blue morning, he would 
have confessed the absurdity of his 
creed, 

Edmund was the eldest son of the 
village rector ;—a man “ to all the 
country dear.” Florence was the 
daughter of an old, respected soldier, 
who had served in many a campaign, 
and who now lived in retirement, 
upon'the small pension which was 
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given bim by government, as the 
reward of his long and valuable ser. 
vices. She had lost her mother al- 
most before she knew her, and all 
her filial affection was centered ip 
her only surviving parent ; her heart 
she had bestowed upon Edmund, 
and he was by no means insensible 
of the value of the gift.. They had 
been companions from their infancy, 
All their recollections of times past 
were the same, for all their amuse. 
ments and studies had been similar, 
But Edmund had made considerably 
more progress than Florence. _Na- 
ture had heaped upon him all those 
mental endowments that constitute 
genius. She had given him a mind 
capable of the profoundest aspira- 
tions; a heart that could feel more 
deeply, a fancy that could winga 
bolder flight, than those of most oth 
er youths of his age. He, as yet, 
knew nothing of the state of society 
beyond the limits of Woodburn. 
He had never been more than twen- 
ty miles from home during his whole 
life. But he was now eighteen, and 
Florence was only a year younger. 
They had ceased to be boy and girl. 
She, indeed, would have been cor- 
tented to have continued as she was 
for ever, blest with her father’s and 
her lover’s affection ; more than hap- 
py in the discharge of her domestic 
duties; in her summer evening ram- 
bles, in her books, her bees, her 
fruits, and her flowers, But Ed- 
mund, although he loved her with 
all the enthusiasm of a first love, had 
more ambition in his nature. He 
wished to mingle in the crowd, in the 
pursuit of glory; and he had hopes 
that he might outstrip at least some 
of his competitors. Beside, he was 
not possessed of an independent for- 
tune; and exertion, therefore, be- 
came a duty. His resolution was at 
once formed ; he determined to fix 
his residence in London, for at least 
a couple of years, and ascertain whe- 
ther, in truth, ability was there sts 
own reward. It was sad news to 
Florence ; but on reflecting on the 
advantages which Edmund might de- 
rive from the execution of the 
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scheme, she looked upon her grief as 
selfish, and endeavoured to sestrain 
it. The evening before he left 
Woodburn, they took a farewell 
walk together, in her father’s garden. 
Florence had succeeded in keeping 
up a show of cheerfulness during the 
day ; but as the yellow beams of the 
setting sun came streaming in through 
the poplars and elms that lined the 
wall, and as she thought how often 
they had seen the sun set before, 
and how long it would be ere they 
should see it set again, a chord was 
touched which vibrated through her 
heart, and she could no longer re- 
strain her tears. Edmund besought 
her, with the utmost tenderness of 
manner, not to give way to emotions 
so violent; but she only locked his 
hand more firmly in her own, and, 
amid convulsive sobs, repeated again 
and again—“ Edmund! we shall 
never meet more! I am not super- 
stitious, but I know that I am right ; 
—we shall never meet more!” Her 
lover had recourse to every soothing 
argument he could think of; but 
though she at length became calm, 
a gloomy presentiment of future evil 
seemed to have taken possession of 
her mind. 

A year elapsed, and Edmund’s 
early dream had been more than 
realized. He had risen into fame 
at once ; his reputation as a man of 
genius was acknowledged throughout 
his native land. His fortune was 
secured, and his name had already 
become illustrious. Every where 
was his society courted, and his opin- 
ions listened to with deference and 
admiration. There seemed to be no 
honours to which he might not as- 
pire; no rank in society which be 
might not hope to attain. His ar- 
dent spirit, and his growing ambition, 
became only the more insatiable. 
Every difficulty had yielded before 
him; he had flown on upon the 
wings of success ; his life had hith- 
erto been a brilliant dream—a dream 
from which he saw no prospect of 
immediate awakening. 

_ it was evening, and he was alone 
in her splendid drawing-room, with 
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the loveliest woman in London—the 
daughter of a viscount. A hundred 
lamps, reflected by a hundred mir- 
rors, shone around them. There was 
to be a magnificent entertainment, 
but the company had not yet arrived. 
Edmund, and the lady Matilda, would 
not have cared had they never ar- 
rived at all, They sat near each 
other, and talked in low, soft tones 
of all that youth and beauty love 
best to talk about. Edmund had 
never felt so vain in his life before ; 
for there were hundreds in the me- 
tropolis, blest with all the advantages 
of rank and birth, who would have 
given both their tithes and their for- 
tunes to have secured one of those 
smiles which the proud maiden now 
lavished upon him. And she—she 
had read his works, she thought of 
his fame, she looked upon his ele- 
gant form and handsome features, 
and forgot the hundred scions of no- 
bility who had offered up their in- 
cense at her shrine. A carriage was 
heard to stop, and they were soon, to 
be interrupted. “I have taken a 
fancy to that emerald ring of yours,” 
said the lady Matilda, “ will you ex- 
change it for ove of miue?”’—She 
took a glittering diamond from her 
finger, and put it on Edmund’s ; and 
at the same time his emerald became 
one of the ornaments of the prettiest 
hand in the world. It was a ring 
which Florence had given him, the 
very morning he left Woodburn. 
The two years he was to be away 
had expired.—“ Florence,” said her 
father to ber one morning, “ I never 
saw you looking so well, your cheeks 
are all roses, my sweet girl; have 
you been watching the syn rise ?” 
Florence turned away her head for 
a moment, to brush a burning tear 
from her eye, and then answered 
cheerfully to her unsuspecting father, 
that she had seen the sun rise. 
There was not a person in Wood- 
burn, except her father, who had not 
observed how dreadfully Florence 
was altered—not in her manners, 
nor habits, nor conversation ; but in 
her looks. Her cheek, it is true, 
was red, but it was the hot flush of 
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fever ; her eye was bright, but it was 
the watery clearness of an insidious 
malady. She had heard of Edmund’s 
success, and there was not a heart in 
the world that beat so proudly at the 
intelligence: but she soon heard of 
more than his success, and his let- 
ters became fewer, shorter, and cold- 
er. When her father was from 
home, she would sit for hours in her 
garden, by herself, listening, as she 
said, to the chirping of the birds, but 
weeping bitterly all the while. 

“Thave not heard you speak of 
Edmund lately,” said her father to 
her one day, about the beginning of 
June. “I do not think of him the 
less,” answered Florence, with a 
faint smile. The old man knew no- 
thing ofhisapostacy. “1 have good 
news for you,” said he; “I saw the 
rector to-day, and Edmund is to be 
in Woodburn by the end of the week.” 
Florence grew pale; she tried to 
speak, but could not; a mist swam 
before her eyes; she held out her 
hand, and threw herself into her 
father’s arms. 

It was Saturday evening, and she 
knew that Edmund had arrived early 
on the previous day, but she had not 
yet seen him. She was sitting in 
the summer-house of her father’s 
garden, when she heard a step on the 
gravel walk ; she looked through the 
willows and honey-suckle ;—it was 
he! he himself—in all the bloom 
and beauty of dawning manhood ! 
A strange shivering passed over her 
whole frame, and her colour went 
and came with fearful rapidity. Yet 
she retained her self-possession, and 
with apparent calmness, rose to re- 
ceive him when he entered. The 
change in her appearance, however, 
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struck him immediately ;—* Good 
God! you have been ill! you are 
altered, sadly altered, since I saw 
you last.” “ Does that strike you 
as so very wonderful, Edmund >” 
said Florence, gravely ; “ are you not 
altered too?” “ Qh, Florence! J 
have behaved to you like a villain! 
Isee it now—cruelly, fatully do I 
see it! I wished to believe that you 
did not care about me, but it was 
delusion—it was madness—it was 
guilt ! and now it is too late!” “Ed. 
mund, that I did love you, yon set- 
ting sun, which shone upon us when 
last we parted, can still attest, for it 
was the witness of my grief. It has 
been the witness, too, of the tears I 
have shed in my solitude,—tears 
which have been revealed to no 
earthly eye;—and it shall be the 
witness, even yet,” she continued, 
an almost heavenly smile illuminat- 
ing her pale countenance, “ of our 
reconciliation, for the wanderer has 
returned, and his errors are forgiven.” 
She held out her hand to him as she 
spoke, but he shrunk back ;—“I 
dare not—I dare not take it! It is 
too late! Florence! I am mar- 
ried!” There was not a sound 
escaped her lips, but her cheeks 
grew deadly pale ; her eyes became 
as fixed as stone ; and she fell on the 
ground like a marble statue. 

Her grave is in the church-yard of 
Woodburn ; she lies beside her father. 
There is no urn nor monumental ta- 
blet to mark the spot, but I should 
know it among a thousand, Ed- 
mund’s fame has travelled into other 


countries, and men have looked up 
to him as to a demi-god.—Florence 
Willesden was never heard of be- 
yond the limits of Woodburn till now. 





FOUR AUTUMNAL SONNETS. 
No. I. 
BOYHOOD THOUGHTS. 


Season of ripening fruits and rustling grain, 
Melodious Autumn, with thy birds and bees, 
Bright lingering flowers, and chesnut-laden trees, 
Thou conjurest careless boyhood back again : 
Most pleasant ’tis, when all the woods are still, 
And but the blackbird hymns the Evening Star, 
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To let 


Memory meditate her fill.— 


Oh, school-companions, whither are ye fled ? 

Here, as of yore, both hipps and haws abound ; 

Lithe brambles crawi the wayside hedge around ; 

And peep ’neath prickly Jeaves ripe berries red : 

Hark, the free wind with beech-nuts strews the ground ;— 
Ye answer not, the vanish’d, and the dead ! 


No. I. 
YOUTHFUL MEMORIES. 


Yes ! ’tis the gillyflower that blossoms here— 

Its perfume wafts me to the mellow eves, 

When Love unfolded his celestial sphere, 
Making earth Paradise.—Still memory weaves 
Enchantment round the time where, by the tower 
Time-worn, and rent, and ivy-overgrown, 

I lingered ‘neath the elm for Beauty’s flower, 
And press’d the yielding soft hand in my own. 
Twas life’s bright essence—bliss, Elysian bliss, 
Enrobing valley and wood, and hope and thought ; 
It may have been an ignis fatuus gleam, 

Yet is its light reflected back to this, 

And, though such bloom no promised fruit hath brought, 
We guess what Eden may be by such dream. 


No. Ill. 
MATURE REALITIES. 


How beautiful the sunset—yet how sad ! 

That crimson light which overfloods the grove, 
Tinging the vales below, the clouds above, 

And rock and rill, and ruin ivy-clad, 

Seems like funereal sunbeams. Hark ! the crow 
With a lone scream wings its far inland way ! 

And to the field, beneath yon mountain’s brow, 

The partridge thus, at the calm close of day 

Pipes in her scatter’d brood—a tone of yore ! 

Life is illusion ; else my heart had borne 

The feelings at this moment, which it bore 

In youth’s warm noon, and beyhood’s cloudless morn ; 
Care’s scythe the flowers of Joy’s demesne hath shorn, 
And Sorrow’s waves beat hollow round her shore. 


No. IV. 
REGRETS AND ANTICIPATIONS. 


Ripe-dropping fruits, shorn fields, and cloudy skies, 
Ye tell us that the year is on the wane, 

That silent Time irrevocably flies, 

And that the past never comes back again.— 

Fix not Hope’s anchor in the sands of Earth, 

For Sorrow’s storms shall dash thy bark afar 

Over the howling main, which shows no star, 
Nought, save black clouds, and desolation’s dearth 
Tears bring not back the dead ; deaf is the ear 

Of stubborn fate : be humble, be resign’d, 

And with unwavering heart the issue wait ; 

So Faith will lead thee through Death’s vale of fear, 
And, entering with thee the eternal gate, 

Bid the freed spirit all true pleasures find. 
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Constantinople, 1811. 


N one of those delightful even- 
ings of the month of June, when 


sof the setting sun no longer 
e cooling effects of the north- 


ern breezes, and the inhabitants 
of the shores of the Bosphorus throng 
on the long extent of quays, which 
form an almost endless margin to its 
ever beautiful banks, to enjoy the 
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reviving temperature, which, in that 
favoured clime, seldom fails to suc- 
ceed a sultry day, I hastened from my 
retreat at Therapia, impatient to re- 
pair to my favourite spot, Keretch 
Bournou. Here, on a platform, a 
few yards from the edge of the sea, 
and above its level, and among a 
group of tall and clustered trees, an 
Egyptian mat and cushion were 
spread for me upon the grass by the 
attendant of a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and a Turkish pipe was hand- 
ed me, to assist the mind’s enjoy- 
ment of Nature’s most bountiful gifts 
around. 

The opposite Asiatic shore, not 
more than half a league across, is 
bordered by a range of richly culti- 
vated hills, and trees of all sizes and 
descriptions : more to the north-west, 
the narrow issue to the Black Sea 
presents itself to view, the sides of 
which appear studded with fortifica- 
tions, the whitewashed walls of which 
are seen ascending and running in 
various lines among the verdant hills 
above; and on the left, the single 
row of pretty and differently colour- 
ed houses, forming the village called 
Bouyouk-déré, on the water’s edge, 
and almost two miles in extent, are 
overlooked by an equally extensive 
range of terraces, most beautifully 
laid out as flower-gardens and shad- 
ed walks, crowned with heights, the 
sloping sides of which appear to the 
distant eye like one endless carpet 
of that bright green, peculiar to the 
vine, with which they are thickly 
covered, 

The ensemble of this scenery forms 
a picture, which, if surpassed in gran- 
deur and magnificence by other parts 
of the Bosphurus, is equalled by none 
in placidity of aspect and charms of 
a romantic mind. It was impossible 
to contemplate it long, without ex- 
periencing a serenity of mind, a feel- 
ing of contentedness, almost too per- 
fect to be long the portion of mere 
mortals. Such indeed is the sooth- 
ing influence of this “happy val- 
ley,” that one might be said, on 
leaving it, to be at peace with all the 
world.” 


On my way thither, according to 
daily custom, along the quays of 
Therapia, I perceived my friend 
Vlahoutzi sitting at one of the side. 
windows of his Sahnishee, a nar- 
row projection issuing from the cen- 
tre of his house, almost overhanging 
the sea, and which is an invariable 
requisite in the Turkish style of archi- 
tecture, deriving its origin from the 
peculiar taste of the natives, who find 
no amusement more congenial to 
their slothful habits, than watching at 
their ease the common street-occur- 
rences of the day, among which the 
most interesting subjects of social 
conversation are usually selected. 

Viahoutzi was smoking his pipe 
in due oriental state, and wore a kind 
of turban, generally used by Turks 
of the higher order, to indicate late 
or approaching travel. He belonged 
to that privileged class of Greeks, 
among whom, till the breaking out 
of the present revolution, were chos- 
en the state interpreters for the for- 
eign affairs and the admiralty, the 
hospodars of Wallachia and Moldavia, 
their principal officers, and all such 
others as were to fill posts given to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
excepting ouly the department of the 
mint, in which it has been usual to 
employ Armenians. 

In the course of bis public career 
he had been attached to the mission 
of his friend, Prince Demetrius Mou- 
rousi, who was at this time assisting 
the Ottoman plenipotentiary Galib- 
Effendi, at Shoumla, in forwarding the 
negociations of peace with Russia. 

Vlahoutzi had just arrived at Con- 
stantinople, intrusted with official let- 
ters and messages to the Turkish 
ministry, touching the progress of the 
negociations ; after delivering which, 
be repaired to his country-house at 
Therapia, where his family were 
then residing, to await among them 
the orders of the government rela- 
tive to his return. 

The usual greetings of friends who 
have been for any time separated, 
stopped me under his window ; and 
he entered into an account of various 
interesting matters, in which he had 
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been concerned at the Grand Vizier’s 
camp, with an earnestness that pre- 
vented his attending to the unusual 
splashing of oars, indicating the ap- 
proach of a boat, far above the usual 
size of those which were passing 
along close to the. shore, in almost 
uninterrupted succession. It was the 
state-barge of the Captain-Pasha 
Haffiz-Alli, of ferocious memory, 
bearing the High Admiral himself, 
girded with the Sultan’s diamond- 
mounted sword, as an emblem of ab- 
solute sovereignty on the Turkish 
seas, and proceeding to his tempora- 
ry residence at Bouyouk-déré, the 
convenient scene of his head-quarters, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which the Turkish fleet, which was 
destined for the annual and ever 
fruitless cruise in the Black Sea, had 
been ordered to assemble. 

A Frank in the streets of a Turk- 
ish town is an object of notice that 
does not escape even the haughty 
glance of a stern Mahometan high- 
ness; and the Pasha, observing that 
I was in conversation with some 
person above, directed his eyes that 
way, at the very instant when Yla- 
houtzi, having perceived and recog- 
nized him, was precipitately retreat- 
ing from his conspicuous position. 
A boat that followed, containing the 
Pasha’s attendants, was immediately 
called up to the barge, from which a 
moment after it returned in haste, 
close to the spot where I was stand- 
ing. An officer landed, and went 
into the house of Vlahoutzi, who 
soon after came out with him, em- 
barked, and was rowed off in the di- 
rection of the Pasha’s barge, not yet 
out of sight. Ip passiag by me, Vla- 
houtzi bore on his face the marks of 
inward agitation; and without ap- 
pearing to address me, hastily said, 

¢ crains quelque trahison. 

Attributing this apprehension to 
the usual bursts of terror, so common 
to the Greeks, when suddenly sum- 
moned to appear before any Turk in 
power, whose warrant for sending to 
immediate death the Christian sub- 
jects of the Porte is his own will, 
and whose motive for so doing is, 

25 ATHENEUM, vox. 6, 2d series. 
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alas! but too often the gratification 
of a mere whim or interested pur- 
‘pose, I saw no particular reason for 
participating in my friend’s uneasi- 
ness, but rather felt disposed to at- 
tribute his being called to the Pasha 
to matters which concerned his mis- 
sion from the Turkish army. 

These favourable surmises did not, 
however, satisfy me so completely as 
to leave my mind free from every 
doubt ; therefore, instead of stopping 
at my destined place, Keretch Bour- 
nou, I continued onwards along the 
coast towards Bouyouk-déré, to see 
whether any thing satisfactory rela- 
tive to this occurrence would trans- 
pire. : 

When I came in sight of the Pa- 
sha’s gate, I perceived with an in- 
voluntary shudder that several per- 
sons standing opposite to it were 
gazing, apparently with an intense 
curiosity, on some uncommon object 
within ; I hastened to learn the cause, 
and no sooner did I reach the gate, 
than I was horror-struck with the 
sight of Vlahoutzi’s lifeless body! 
It had been stretched out upon its 
back near the entrance of the yard. 
There were three deep cuts across 
the forehead, which had not quite 
ceased to bleed, and a great number 
on the head, which had converted 
the turban into rags. I stood riveted 
to the spot, almost overwhelmed with 
rage at this fresh instance of the 
abuses and atrocities to which abso- 
lute power invested in single iudivi- 
duals, especially among a barbarous 
people, is so apt to lead, until I was 
roused by the salutation of some one 
going by, and whom I found to be 
my old acquaintance, Alli Moustapha, 
captain of a ship of the line. He ad- 
vised me not to over-distress myself 
by the sight of that for which there 
was no remedy, and invited me at the 
same time to go with him and smoke a 
pipe at a neighbouring coffee-house. 
Impelled by a melancholy desire to 
learn the cause and particulars of my 
friend’s tragic end, I made an effort 
to suppress those feelings of abhor- 
rence with which it had inspired me 
at the moment, against every thing 
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that was Mahometan, and I accepted 
the captain’s invitation. As soon as 
we were seated, I begged of him to 
tell me all he knew concerning it. 
With that apathy and sang-froid 
which a belief in the doctrine of pre- 
destination renders so prominent a 
characteristic in the manners of the 
Turk, the captain desired me to have 
patience until we had gone through 
the preliminary formality of smok- 
ing a pipe and drinking a cup of 
coffee. This having been done, ac- 
cording to custom, in silence, he pro- 
ceeded to state, that he was in the 
very act of addressing the Pasha in 
his audience-room, when Vlahoutzi 
was introduced in the unceremonious 
manner which the Rayahs* ordered 
before him were usually shown in. 
The Pasha immediately asked him in 
atone of anger, how it happened 
that he who was a Ghiaour anda 
Kiopeck,t had the audacity to wear a 
turban, which belonged to the cos- 
tume of the true believer alone. 
Poor Vlahoutzi, losing all presence of 
mind, entered into a confused expla- 
nation of his belonging” to the army 
of the Grand Vizier, and being then 
engaged in business for the Porte; 
when the Pasha, interrupting him, in 
a violent rage said, “‘ What, wretch! 
dost thou mean to defy my authority, 
by bragging here of patronage from 
others ? Chiaoushes! instantly fall 
upon the Pezevenk, and cut intoa 
thousand pieces the turban on his 
head.” Fifteen Yatagans imme- 
diately fell on the victim, and ex- 
tended him lifeless on the floor. [lis 
body was then brought to the front 
of the yard, and there exposed to the 
view of the public, in order that his 
- family, hearing of his melancholy 
fate, should come and purchase it of 
its executioners, to save it from being 
thrown into the sea, 

Poor Vlahoutzi! Never shall I 
cease to reproach myself with having 
contributed to thy untimely end. 
Had thy attention not been taken up 
with our conversation, thou wouldst, 
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perhaps, have noticed in time the 
Pasha, whose dreaded name made 
all Christians amenable to his autho- 
rity, tremble and fly on his approach! 

The habitual fear of the Greeks, 
when suddenly ordered before a 
Turk invested with absolute power 
over life and death, for purposes 
which are not well known to them, 
gave occasion in 1812, to a disap. 
pointment by which the remaining 
days of another Greek friend of mine 
was embittered. The venerable and 
good-natured Prince Demetrius Ghi- 
ka, living in obscurity and poverty, 
with a numerous family, in one of 
the most retired villages near the 
Bosphorus, had in former days of 
prosperity been the patron and bene- 
factor of a Turk, for whom he had 
laid the foundation of the power he 
was excrcising in the capacity of 
favourite companion and confidential 
adviser of the Sultan. Halett Effen 
di’s secret ministry, and the innv- 
merable persecutions and atrocities 
which, under his influence, have dis 
graced, in a more than common way 
of late years, the corrupt and oppres 
sive policy of the Turkish Porte, 
have acquired too great a celebrity, 
and have left behind them too many 
marks of devastation and mourning, 
to be soon forgotten by those unfor- 
tunate Christians, whom fate has 
made the subjects (slaves would bea 
more proper —. of so barbarous 
a government. alett, however, 
does not seem to have been at all 
times proof against the impulses of 
gratitude ; and at the conclusion of 
the peace of Bukarest, when desired 
by the Sultan to point out to him 
some Greek of the Fanner qualified 
to fill the important office of Hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, he recommended 
his old patron Ghika, and received 
orders to send for him and make 
known to him the Sultan’s intended 
choice. 

The messenger who was imme 
diately despatched to Ghika to tf 
quire his attendance, was one ° 





* All the subjects of the Porte who are not Mahometans, are so called. 


+ Epithets used to denote contempt. 
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those personages whose outward in- 
signia of office aunounced him to be 
a Capigee Bashi, or chamberlain, 
and to whose various attributes was 
well knowu to appertain the bow- 
string, employed on occasions when 
it ceases to be the Sultan’s good-will 
and pleasure that certain individuals 
should endure the miseries of life. 
Ghika did not happen to be at home; 
and, as the Capigee appeared dis- 
pesed to wait until he saw him, the 
whole family were seized with con- 
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sternation, and secret messengers 
were sent in all directions to 
vent his return. Halett Effendi, after 
three or four days’ fruitless endea- 
vour to find him out, proposed ano- 
ther Greek of his acquaintance, 
George Carragia, who in.mediately 
made his appearance, and received 
the glad tidings of his approaching 
elevation to honours which, until his 
time, were the object of his country- 
men’s most ardent wishes and am- 
bition. 





WARFARE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wwe: as practised in the four- 
teenth century, differed greatly 
from that of the niuteenth, At that 
time the numbers engaged were com- 
paratively sinall ; and frequently one 
party was intreached within strong 
fortresses, or walled towns, which it 
was the business of the other to en- 
ter by force, by stratagem, or by in- 
flicting the horrors of famine. Bar- 
ons, knights, and men at arms were 
cased in steel, armed with swords 
and Jances, and mounted on heavy 
war horses ; bowmen shot their bolts, 
and archers their arrows, on foot. The 
use of gunpowder, which has render- 
ed steel coats and caps of no avail, 
has caused strong castles to disappear, 
and has collected a number of indi- 
viduals into a grand mass, and as- 
sembled them in the open field, with- 
out any defence from the murderous 
weapons. 

In the fourteenth century, the sov- 
ereign commanded his barons to bring 
their followers, and accompany him 
to the scene of warfare; the baron 
summoned his knights, and the knight 
his vassals. The coat of arms of 
each knight was displayed on his 
pennon, if he were a knight bachelor; 
or on his banner, if he were a knight 
banneret ; the pennon or banner was 
borne on the point of a lance, and 
his followers were said to march un- 
der it. Inan army not very numer- 
ous, and in which each knight was 
distinguisbed by his flag, there were 


many opportunities for a single indi- 
vidual to attract notice and applause ; 
and this was the grand incitement to 
that bravery, generosity, and, per- 
haps vanity, which is known by the 
name of chivalry. I shall select two 
instances of this heroism, from the 
Chronicles of Froissart. 

The territories of the Counts of 
Foix and Armagnac bordered on each 
other, and no better reason could be 
given for frequent wars. It is true 
there were frequent truces, but they 
were ever of so friable a nature that 
a breath would break them. It hap- 
pened once that a party of Armagn- 
acs, on their march, rode up to the 
barriers, or outer fence, ofa strong 
town in Bearn, and courteously in- 
vited the garrison to come out and 
fight them. The garrison, not being 
disposed to fight at that moment, de- 
clined the invitation, and the Armagn- 
acs retreated. A Scottish knight, 
who bad joined the Armagnacs, in- 
dignant at this want of civility in their 
enemies, quitted his troop, and gal- 
loped up the hill on which the town 
was situated, follewed only by his 
page. When he reached the bar- 
riers, or palisades, which formed the 
outer fence, he dismounted, and giv 
ing his courser to his page, he orde 
ed him not to leave the spot: 
then grasped his lance, and lea 
over the barriers, 

Ten or twelve knights, who 
standing in the space between 
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barriers and the town, were astonish- 
ed at the boldness of their visitor ; 
but this did not prevent them from 
receiving him with great politeness. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I am come 
to see you, as you do not vouchsafe 
to go beyond your barriers. I wish 
to try my knighthood against your’s, 
and you will conquer me if you 
can.” 

The challenge was courteously ac- 
cepted; the Scottish knight made 
many excellent strokes with his lance, 
which were handsomely returaed by 
the knights of Foix and Bearn ; and 
he continued fighting and skirmish- 
ing most gallantly, against them all, 
upwards of an hour, Two of them 
were wounded ; for they were so de- 
lighted with the combat that they 
were frequently off their guard. The 
archers looked on with wonder from 
the top of the town walls, and might 
have made the Scottish knight pay 
dearly for his visit; but this would 
have been contrary to the usages of 
chivalry, and was forbidden by the 
knights of Foix and Bearn. 

At length the page, having mount- 
ed the courser of his master to raise 
himself above the barriers, told him 
that it was time to leave, for the Ar- 
magnacs were on their march. The 
knight having made two or three 
thrusts with his sword to clear his 
way, again seized his lance, leaped 
over the barriers, and sprang upor 
his horse, behind the page. When 
he was mounted, he turned to the 
knights he had quitted, and said, 
“ Adieu, gentlemen, many thanks to 
you ;” then, spurring his horse, he 
rejoined the Armagnac forces. 

Now, as it is the known property 
of swords and lances to divide veins 
and sinews, and as such divisions are 
acknowledged to contribute neither 
to health nor enjoyment, some other 
motive must incite a man to incur the 
hazard of them. It may be to re- 

pnge an injury; to acquire wealth ; 
defend what he already possesses ; 
ay be the want of bread or of em- 
ment, or it may be an irresistible 
imand. It may, indeed, be the 

p of glory. And what is glory? 
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what but vanity! Let the knights 
of Foix and Bearn have been dumb, 
the towosmen on the walls blind, the 
page out of sight and hearing; let 
the heroic Scotchman himself have 
had no opportunity of proclaiming 
his gallant deed ; and it would scarce. 
ly have been performed. Alas! poor 
chivalry ! 

In the other instance, the Armagn- 
acs had laid siege to a strong castle 
in the country of Bearn, which was 
defended by three knights, with the 
garrison under their command. The 
Armagnacs had provided four large 
machines, which threw stones into 
the fortress, day and night without 
ceasing. ‘They could not have com 
mitted their enterprize to better 
agents ; for, in the course of six days, 
they had demolished the roofs of all 
the towers, and no person within the 
castle dared to venture out of the 
vaulted rooms on the ground floor, 
In this desperate situation, the three 
knights assembled their servants, and 
asked whether any one of them 
would undertake, for a reward, to de- 
liver letters to Sir Peter de Bearo, 
who lay at some distance with an 
army. One of the servants stepped 
forward, and said, “I will undertake 
it, not for a reward, but from my de- 
sire to deliver my lords and the oth 
ers from peril.” 

The letters were written, sealed 
with the seals of the three knights, 
and sewed within the clothes of the 
servant, and at night he set out on 
his dangerous expedition. He was 
let down from the top of the castle 
wall into the ditch which surrounded 
it, unperceived by the enemy, and 
he climbed the opposite bank in 
safety ; but he was soon met by the 
advanced guard, who asked the usual 
question, “ Who goes there ?” The 
man answered, “A servant of such 
an Armagnac lord” (naming him) 
and he was suffered to pass. But 
dangers still awaited him. He was 
stopped by another sentinel ; who, 
not being so easily satisfied as the 
former, conducted him to the main 
guard; here he was closely interro- 
gated, and his apswers having given 
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rise to suspicion, he was searched, 
and the letters were found. 

In the morning, the brave but un- 
fortunate servant, was taken to the 
tent of the commanding officer, where 
all the principal knights were assem- 
bled, and where the letters were 
openly read: they were then fasten- 
ed to a string, which was tied round 
the neck of the messenger ; he was 
thrust into one of the machines, 
thrown into the castle, and fell, dead, 
among his fellow servants. 

The knights of Armagnac added 
insult to this dire vengeance. Four 
of them, approaching as near as pos- 
sible to the castle wall, cried aloud, 
“Gentlemen, ask your messenger, 
who was so desirous to leave your 
castle, and has returned so soon, 
where he found Sir Peter of Bearn, 
and whether he is ready to assist 
you,” 

One of the knights within replied 
to this taunt by saying, “‘ By my faith, 
gentlemen, though we are now so 
closely confined, we shall sally forth 
whenever it please God and Sir Peter 
of Bearn. If that gallant knight were 
acquainted with our situation, the 
proudest of you all would be afraid 
to stand your ground; and, if you 
will let him know it, one of us will 
surrender himself to you, to be ran- 
somed as becomes a knight.” 

“ Nay, nay,” answered the knights 
of Armagnac, “the matter must not 
end so, Sir Peter of Bearn shall 
know your situation in proper time ; 
but not till our engines have laid 
your walls level with the ground, and 
you have surrendered your persons 
to save your lives,” 

“ Then it will never happen,” said 
the knight of Bearn, “for we will not 
surrender, though we should all die 
on the walls,” 

The situation of the besieged was, 
however, made known to Sir Peter of 

arn by means equally unexpected 
by them and their assailants, for he 
had a spy in the enemy’s camp, who 
gave him the information. He ad- 
vanced unobserved, rushed on the 
Armagnacs unawares, while they 
were engaged in preparing, or eating 
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supper, cut down tents and pavilions, 
knights and their followers. The 
commander was taken prisoner in 
his tent; and so many knights, 
*squires, and men at arms were tuken 
that there was not a Bearnois man at 
arms who had not two or three for 
his share. Sir Peter of Bearp enter- 
tained the most distinguished of the 
prisoners at supper in the town ad- 
joining the castle ; where he and his 
people gave thanks to God, as is the 
custom at the presentday, for having 
enabled them to destroy so many of 
their fellow-creatures. 

Interest was not wholly unregard- 
ed in battle; for the ransom of great 
prisoners formed a considerable part 
of the revenue of princes, and inferi- 
or prisoners were the property of the 
captors, Hotspur’s indignation against 
Henry the Fourth, on his demanding 
the Scottish nobles he had taken, was 
not respecting an empty honour only ; 
it included a solid advantage. As it 
was not always practicable for a pris- 
oner to raise the sum demanded for 
his ransom during his detention, he 
was frequently liberated on his en- 
gaging to pay it afterwards. I do 
not recollect an instance of such an 
engagement having been broken ; a 
man who could have been guilty of 
such a violation of good faith, would 
have been shunned by all true knights. 

In the fourteenth century, France 
had been long ravaged by war, and 
war was become a trade. Edward 
the Third had proceeded as if it were 
an amusement; for he had hunted 
and hawked from Calais to the vicin- 
ity of Paris, while his army had 
spread desolation to a considerable 
distance on each side of his line of 
march. And his son, the renowned 
Prince of Wales, emulous of his fath- 
er’s glory, had afterwards marked his 
path in France by blood and fire. 

Knights, who had served under 
these glorious leaders, followed the 
trade of war on their own account, 
when their swords were no longer 
wanted by their masters ; and men at 
arms, who had no alternative but to 
fight or starve, joined them and form- 
ed a troop : these associations assum- 
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ed the — of the Free Com- 
panies. They took towns and cas- 
tles, and pillaged them; they took 

risoners and set them to ransom ; 
they hired themselves to such princes 
as would employ them; they served 
for plunder more than pay, and fre- 
quently changed sides. The heroic 
Edward Prince of Wales did not dis- 
dain the aid of these banditti, when 
he marched to Spain, to reinstate on 
the throne of Castile, the legitimate 
monster, Peter the Cruel, whom his 
subjects had driven from it on account 
of his crimes. The exploits of these 
free gentlemen are sufficiently descrip- 
tive of the military proceedings of the 
times, and some of them are curious. 

One of the adventurers, named 
Espaignolet, took a castle by scalade, 
in the absence of the knight, its own- 
er, and kept possession of it during a 
year. In this time he discovered 
a neglected subterraneous passage, 
which opened into a wood at some 
distance; and having repaired the 
passage, and concealed the outward 
entrance with earth and brushwood, 
he delivered up the castle to the 
owner for the sum of two thousand 
francs. The knight had not resided 
in his castle more than a fortnight, 
when Espaignolet, and his men at 
arms entered it by the subterraneous 
passage, and seized him, at midnight, 
in his bed, He obtained his liberty 
on paying other two thousand francs ; 
but the castle remained in the hands 
of the Free Companions, who kept it 
as a strong hold, from which they 
issued forth “to seek adventures ;” 
that is, to plunder and destroy. 

Such was the situation of affairs, 
when Sir Walter de Passac, being on 
his march to Spain at the head of a 
French army, resolved to recover 
this castle. The ejected knight con- 
ducted Sir Walter to the opening of 
the passage ; and when the earth and 
bushes were cleared away, it was en- 
tered by two hundred peasants, well 
armed, and carrying lighted torches, 
Their orders were to proceed to the 
extremity of the passage, to force the 
door which opened into the hall, and 
to combat all they should find. 
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These orders were punctually ex. 
ecuted, till the sound of axes and 
hammers, striking on the door, was 
heard by the watch, who carried the 
tidings to his captain. Espaignolet 
was stepping into bed, and did not 
think the affair of sufficient conse- 
quence to keep him awake; he only 
ordered benches, stones, and other 
heavy substances to be placed in the 
door-way, and these answered the 
purpose so effectually that the pea- 
sants found it impossible to force an 
entrance. 

Though defeated in his attempt, 
Sir Walter de Passac was not shaken 
in his resolution ; he declared his in- 
tention to dine in the castle on the 
following day. He was provided 
with a wooden machine, called a pa» 
savant, four stories high, and each 
story capable of containing thirty 
bowmen ; and so truly did the bow- 
men shoot their terrible square bolts 
against the castle from their cross- 
bows, that the boldest of the Com- 
panions were afraid. 

The story ends with strict poetical 
justice. The fortress was taken ; the 
Companions were either slain in the 
assault, or hanged immediately after 
it; Sir Walter de Passac dined as he 
had intended ; and the castle was re- 
stored to its owner. 

Continuing his way to Spain, Sir 
Walter found another castle garrison- 
ed by free-booters, and he swore by 
the soul of his father, that he would 
not leave it till he had it in his pos- 
session ; and that he would hang all 
the marauders within it, in return for 
their misdeeds. Many attacks were 
made by the French, but they failed 
in all, Still they persevered ; aud 
the captains in the castle, finding that 
their enemies were determined not 
to quit it, thought it advisable to quit 
it themselves. This fortress had al- 
so a subterraneous passage, which 
opened in a wood ata considerable 
distance, and through this passage the 
Companions made their way in the 
night. 

On the third day after the evacua- 
tion of the castle, the passavant was 
brought against it, and the bowmen 
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shot their formidable bolts as before ; 
till a suspicion arose that they were 
shooting against empty walls, Scal- 
ing ladders were then placed; the 
court was entered—the keys were 
found, and it was discovered that, on 
this occasion, the marauders had 
escaped hanging. 

One of the Free Companies gave 
themselves the inexplicable title of 
“« Friends to God, and Enemies of all 
Mankind ;” as if a perfect and all-pow- 
erful Creator could need their friend- 
ship, or the creatures he had made 
could be the proper objects of their 
enmity. The leader of another com- 
pany was known by the title of the 
“ Arch-priest.” This man after hav- 
ing ruined the country of Provence, 
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entered Avignon, where the Pope 
and Cardinals then resided, dined 
with his Holiness and their Emi- 
nences, and obtained forty thousand 
crowns, and absolution for his sins. 

The success of the Arch-priest 
sent other adventurers to Avignon ; 
but the Pope and Cardinals, grown 
wiser, gave their money to the Mar- 
quis of Montserrat, to lead their visi- 
tors into Lombardy: and present 
largess, and the promise of high pay 
prevailed on them togo. The ban- 
ditti were, however, so conscientious, 
that they insisted on absolution for 
past crimes before they proceed- 
ed to commit others ; and this part 
of the donation was willingly accord- 
ed them. 
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PUNISHMENT OF COWARDICE. 

APTAIN FRAUGET, gover- 
nor of Fontarabia, having cow- 
ardly surrendered that place to the 
Spaniards in 1523, he was condemned 
to be degraded from the ranks of the 
nobility. He was accordingly armed 
from head to foot, and was then 
placed upon a raised scaffold, where 
twelve priests, dressed in white sur- 
plices, chanted the vigils of the dead ; 
the sentence, which declared the cul- 
prit a traitor, a villain, and convicted 
of falsehood and broken faith, having 
been previously read aloud. At the 
end of each psalm they made a pause, 
during whieh, a herald stripped the 
accused of some part of his armour, 
calling out at the same time, in a loud 
voice, “ This is the helmet of the 
coward, this is his corslet, his buck- 
ler,” &c. When the last psalm was 
finished, a basin of hot water was 
see on his head, and he was then 
owered from the scaffold by means 
of a rope passed under his arm-pits. 
Being stretched out upon a hurdle, 
he was covered with a funeral pall, 
and was carried in this manner to the 
church, where the twelve priests sur- 
rounded his body, and sung over him 
the psalm, Deus, laudem meam ne 


tacueris, which contains several de- 
nunciations aguinst traitors and liars. 
He was then allowed to go on his 
way, with the brand of infamy thus 
imprinted on his forehead for the re- 
mainder of his life. 


SYMPATHETIC INK. 

The following application of a 
modern chemical discovery has never 
before been’ communicated to the 
public, and affords a sympathetic ink 
very far superior to any, as yet, in 
use. Dissolve a small quantity of 
starch in a saucer with soft water, 
and use the liquid like common ink ; 
when dry no trace of the writing will 
appear upon the paper, and the let- 
ters can be developed only by a weak 
solution of iodine in alcohol, when 
they will appear of a deep purple 
colour, which will not be effaced un- 


til after long exposure to the atmos- 


-_ So permanent are the traces 
eft by the starch that they cannot 
(when dry) be effaced by Indian rub- 
ber, and in another case, a letter 
which had been carried in the pocket 
for a fortnight had the secret charac- 
ters displayed at once, by being very 
slightly moistened with the above- 
mentioned preparation. 
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THE HUMOURS OF DONNYBROOK FAIR, Who was gossip to Jenny, as mild 


Ain—The Athlone Landlady. 


On ! *twas Dermot O’Rowland M‘Figg : 
That could properly handle the twig ! 
He went to the fair, 
te And kick’d 6 Lb wat there, 
dancing the Donn é jig, 
eT 1TH hin, tig — 
Oh my blessing is Dermot M‘Figg! 


When he came to the midst of the fair, 
He was allin a pough for fresh air, 
a ane 
Was as full as the moon, 
Such mobs upon mobs as were there, 
Oh rare! 
So more luck to sweet Donnybrook fair ! 


The souls they came pouring in fagt, 

To dance white the leather would last, 
For the Thomas Street brogue, 
Was there in much vogue, 

And oft with the brogue the joke pass’d, 

Quite fast, 

While the cash and the whiskey did last ! 


But Dermot, his mind on love bent, 
In search of his sweetheart he went, 
Peep’d in here, peep’d in there, 
As he walk’d through the fair, 
And took a small taste in each tent 
As he went, 
Och ! on whiskey and love he was bent. 


When, who should a aS R 


With a meal-man, so tall and so Dig, 
But his own darling Kate, 
gay and so neat— 
Faith, her partner he hit him a dig, 
The pig, 
He beat the meal out of his wig. 


The piper, to keep him in tune, 
Struck up a gay lilt very soon, 
Until an arch wag 
Cut a hole in his bag, 
And at once put an end to the'tune 
Too soon— 
Och! the music flew up to the moon’! 


To the fiddler, says Dermot M‘Figg,"' 


If you , Bir, play “« Sheelah na Gig,” 


e’ll shake a loose toe, 
While you humour the bow ; 
To be' sure, you wont warm the wig 


While he’s dancing a tight Trah fag 


Bat, says Katty, the darling, says she, 
if you'll only jut listen my me, 
It’s myself that will show 
Billy can’t be your foe, 
Though he fought for his cousin, that’s me, 
Says she, 
For sure Billy ’s related to me! 


For my own cousin-german, Ann Wild, 

Stood for Biddy Mulrooney’s first child, 
And Biddy’s step-son, ; 
Sure he married Bess Dunn, 


A child 


As ever at mother’s breast smiled !— 


And maybe you don’t know Jane Brown, 
Who served goats’ whey in Dundrum’s sweet 
town, ' 
*T was her uncle’s half brother 
That married my mother, 
And brought me this new yellow gown 
To down, 
When the marriage was held at Miltown. 


7 So powers ! then, says Dermot, ’tis plain, 
é ason of that lion Cain, 
My best friend I have kilt, © 
Though no blood there is spilt, 
And the devil a harm did I mane, 
That’s plain ; 
But by me he’ll be-ne’er kilt again ! 


Then the meal-man forgave him the blow 
That laid him a sprawling so low, 
And, being quite gay, 
Asked them both to the 
But Katty being bashful, said 
Oh No—No !” 
Yet he treated them all to the show ! 


HIT. : 
On M. Bignon, a man of very lit- 
tle information or talent, being ap- 
pointed keeper of the royal library 
at Paris, Me d’Argenson, who well 
knew his incompetency for a trust of 
that nature, said to him, “ M. Big- 
non, you have now a fine opportuni- 
ty of learning to read.” 


DEATH OF HERCULES. 
Charles Rousselle, the famous 
Athletic, called the Hercules of the 
North, died the other day at Lille, 
his native place, at the early age of 
45. His combination of musculat 
force with agility was very extraor- 
dinary. His visit to London made 
him familiar to many of our readers, 
especially to artists, who considered 
his form to be equal in development 
to the Hercules Farnése, and fre- 
quently took him asa model, In this 
way he stood tu Bosio for his Alcides 
destroying the Hydra ; andthe Royal 
Academy presented him with a su- 
perb gold medal, It is ‘said, that 
overstraining himself in some of his 
prodigious efforts, contributed to 
shorten his life. His family seems 
to be remarkable for strength; and a 
brother Henri, and a sister, are also 
meationed as prodigies. 





